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BILL  WILLS  &  COMPANY 


Building  the  Bridge 

by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole 

An  old  man,  going  a  lone  highway 
Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 

To  a  chasm,  vast  and  deep  and  wide, 

Through  which  was  flowing  a  sullen  tide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim: 

The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him: 

But  he  turned,  when  safe  on  the  other  side, 

And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  man,”  said  a  fellow  pilgrim,  near, 

“You  are  wasting  strength  with  building  here: 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day: 

You  never  again  must  pass  this  way: 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm,  deep  and  wide, — 
Why  build  you  the  bridge  at  eventide?” 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head: 

“Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,”  he  said, 
There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth,  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm,  that  has  been  naught  to  me, 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim: 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 


(One  of  Bill  Wills’  Favorites ) 
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you  with  my  hope  that  the 
memories  it  may  invoke  will 
bring  you  pleasure. 
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TO  ANNE,  SARA  AND  DEBORAH 


FOR  WHOM  THE  BRIDGE  WAS  BUILT 


Foreword 


While  William  Wills  was  Governor,  he  made  two  attempts  to  have 
some  record  made  of  his  life,  because  he  felt  so  strongly  that  it  gave  a 
true  picture  of  what  America  offered  to  its  youth,  and  of  his  two  terms 
in  office  during  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  results  were 
fulsome  and  disappointing  and  therefore  abandoned. 

Upon  his  death  on  March  sixth,  1946,  I  made  another  effort  to  carry 
out  what  I  knew  was  a  very  strong  desire  of  his  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  but  soon  found  it  impossible  to  write  objectively.  A  woman 
cannot  live  as  friend  and  mate  with  a  man  for  thirty'two  years  and  remain 
objective.  So  that  project  was  in  time  recognized  for  the  failure  it  was 
and  in  turn  given  up. 

Now  again  comes  an  urge  to  set  down  the  record  not  only  of  two 
peoples’  happy  struggle  toward  fulfilment  in  marriage,  in  business  and 
in  public  life,  interesting  as  that  might  be  to  relatively  few  people,  but 
to  give  some  picture  of  the  years  marking  an  era  in  Bennington,  and  of 
the  war  years  1941—1945  in  Vermont  as  they  were  known  from  inside 
the  Governor’s  office  and  home. 

Because  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  divorce  myself  from  this  record, 
it  will  at  times  perforce  become  autobiographical — for  that  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  whosoever  may  read  this. 


Hazel  McLeod  Wills 
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THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  IMPOSSIBLE. 
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“From  Town  Representative  to  State  Senator,  President  of  the  Senate  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  which  was  his  apprenticeship  to  the  Governor’s  office  in  1941 — all  these 
steps  he  took,  and  he  took  them  deliberately.  Through  the  intervening  decade  he 
worked  untold  hours,  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  for  a  better  understanding  of  his 
home  state  and  his  people — no  hamlet  too  small,  no  problem  too  small  nor  too  large 
for  his  friendly  interest  and  concern. He  was  genial,  considerate,  kind,  capable — unselfish 
and  unafraid.  Like  his  pioneer  ancestors,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  business  enterprise 
and  capacity  which  mcluded  not  only  his  own  interests  but  the  public  interest,  and  a 
marked  love  of  home  and  family.  He  so  won  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  Vermonters  that 
he  has  been  known  as  Vermont’s  most  popular  as  well  as  most  efficient  Governor  over 
a  period  of  years.  A  born  executive,  perhaps — certainly  experienced  and  capable  both 
as  a  business  man  and  legislator.’’ 


Dorothy  Drohat 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Eastward  Ho 


The  World’s  Fair  was  drawing  great  crowds  to  Chicago  in  1892, 
but  in  the  face  of  those  surging  into  the  station  from  trains  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  bearing  seekers  of  the  world  wonders 
spread  before  them  in  this  great  Fair,  there  stood  a  forlorn  little  group, 
leaving  behind  them  in  the  recently  made  graves  of  a  father  and  grand' 
father,  security  and  happiness.  There  they  stood,  a  little  oasis  of  be' 
wilderment  in  the  bustle  of  the  great  depot,  the  mother  with  erect 
back,  high  cheek  bones  which  indicated  her  Indian  forebear  and  a 
determined  mouth;  a  husky  curley  haired  youngster  of  ten,  who  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  the  same  high  cheeked  bones,  a  younger  boy 
of  eight  whose  older  brother’s  features  were  more  gently  reproduced 
and  who  brought  to  mind  the  easy  going  whimsical  father,  the  father 
who  dubbed  his  older  boy  “Buffalo  Bill”  or  “Biff”  and  his  younger, 
“Jack”;  who  was  well  content  to  visit  at  the  corner  grocery  until 
summarily  sent  for  by  his  more  energetic  wife  with  “Buffalo”  as  her 
emissary.  The  fourth  one  of  this  little  group  was  a  sister,  older  in  years 
than  the  boys  but  already  showing  the  effect  of  a  glandular  deficiency 
which  was  to  place  a  still  greater  burden  on  the  backs  of  this  bereft 
family. 

Under  the  arm  of  each  was  a  shoe  box  packed  with  food  which  must 
suffice  for  the  journey  back  to  Vermont.  In  later  years  the  boy,  grown 
man,  took  an  almost  childish  pleasure  in  the  comforts  of  dining  car 
service  and  the  luxury  of  Pullman  trains,  always  hearkmg  back  in 
memory  to  that  trip  from  Chicago  when  they  ate  the  stale  meals  the 
shoe  box  afforded  and  slept  as  best  they  could  in  the  uncomfortable 
seats  of  the  sooty  car. 

So  this  mother  waited  for  the  train.  She  had  turned  her  back  on 
comparative  comfort  offered  her  if  she  would  leave  “Jack”  with  the 
grandmother  and  aunts.  The  price  of  family  disruption  seemed  too  great 


and  so  she  chose  to  keep  her  sons  and  daughter  together,  to  go  back  to 
the  Vermont  from  which  she  and  her  husband  had  fared  forth  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  elder  Wills  when  he  had  sold  his  patent  rights  in  the 
horseshoe  nail  pointing  machine  to  the  Great  Northwestern  Horseshoe 
Nail  Co.,  in  Chicago.  He  had  built  a  good  house  and  barn  on  Michigan 
Boulevard  and  in  the  manner  of  so  many  men  had  provided  handsomely 
for  his  family  during  his  earning  days.  This  ended  with  his  death.  His 
son  attending  his  funeral  contracted  pneumonia  and  in  three  days  was 
laid  beside  him  in  Graceland  Cemetery.  By  the  accident  of  birth  the 
children  were  all  born  to  the  Vermont  father  and  mother  in  Chicago  and 
now  were  to  see  the  family’s  native  state  for  the  first  time. 

Just  before  the  starter  called  the  train,  a  tall  woman,  dressed  in  black 
stopped  and  placing  her  hand  on  the  curly  head  of  the  older  boy  said 
prophetically  “This  head  is  destined  for  many  honors  and  for  a  proud 
position.”  It  made  an  impression  upon  the  boy  of  ten  he  was  never  to 
forget,  but  was  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the  new  wonders  of  a  train 
ride.  This  wonder  grew  to  aching  discomfort  on  the  long  journey  back 
to  Vergennes,  Vermont,  and  while  the  actual  physical  discomfort  also 
vanished  in  the  way  of  ten-year-olds,  the  impressions  of  the  next  eight 
years  were  such  that  the  man  who  developed  from  the  young  adolescent 
always  kept  a  true  sympathy  for  those  whose  meager  means  deprived 
them  of  much. 

A  few  sparsely  settled  rooms  in  a  little  old  weather-beaten  house, 
a  leak  in  the  roof  from  which  the  water  dripped  into  a  pan  and  then  as 
the  area  enlarged  onto  an  old  umbrella  and  thence  to  several  pans;  a 
steamy  kitchen;  lines  of  more  prosperous  Vergennes  citizens’  clothes, 
baskets  of  these  same  clothes  carried  home  on  a  sled  which  tipped  over 
more  than  once  as  the  two  young  husky  animals  of  boys  romped  in  horse¬ 
play,  and  then  contrite  and  rather  panicky,  packed  them  back;  a  piece 
of  this  same  line  filched  while  the  mother  was  off  scrubbing  in  the  well- 
to-do  homes,  strung  from  bench  to  bench  in  the  old  city’s  park  (which 
fortunately  only  tripped  an  unsuspecting  pedestrian  but  which  brought 
threats  of  the  reform  school  located  just  across  the  river);  a  paper  selling 
interlude  to  help  eke  out  his  mother’s  scanty  income;  later  a  job  in  the 
nail  factory,  where  the  sensitive  mischievous  boy  became  the  bait  of 
grown,  callous  and  ribald  men  until  in  the  desperation  of  resentment, 
he  threw  nail  filings  into  the  kegs  of  nails  and  lost  this  job  but  kept  his 
self-respect;  and  at  last  a  job  as  clerk  in  his  cousin’s  store  at  three  dollars 
a  week — these  are  the  bold  strokes  which  sketch  the  years  from  1892— 
1900  in  the  life  of  the  boy  Willy  who  was  to  become  the  man,  Bill. 


PHOTO  BY  M.  M.  MASON 


Governor  William  H.  Wills 


The  First  Ford — Bill,  FIarry  and  FI.M.W.,  1918 


Somewhere  through  these  years,  a  political  rally  was  held  and  the 
delegates  to  the  state  convention  in  Montpelier  were  escorted  to  the 
station  a  mile  away,  with  the  band  leading  and  the  usual  fringe  of  boys 
marching  along  side,  and  in  that  march  to  the  train,  there  was  born  in 
Willy  Wills  the  ambition  to  some  day  be  one  of  those  men  marching 
off  to  shape  the  city’s  destiny  in  the  state  capitol. 

Somewhere  also  through  these  years  came  the  realization  that  an 
eighth  grade  education  with  its  many  interruptions  was  not  going  to 
serve  as  a  good  preparation  in  the  world  of  business,  and  so  somehow 
and  in  some  way  he  found  $12  and  enrolled  in  a  correspondence  course 
in  selling,  administration,  and  finance.  The  immediate  effect  upon  the 
family  of  this  course  in  finance  was  not  apparent.  It  was  still  an  uphill 
row  for  this  little  group.  There  was  never  any  ‘take  home  pay’  for  young 
Willy  Wills — the  grocery  bill  for  the  family  took  up  his  Saturday’s 
pay  check  every  week — there  was  a  loan  negotiated  with  a  cousin  in 
Burlington  to  pay  for  coal.  On  the  human  relations  side  there  was  a 
constant  strife  between  him  and  the  young  son  of  his  employer — not  the 
usual  bickering  between  young  cousins  but  a  more  deadly  undercurrent 
of  feeling  between  a  privileged  son  and  a  somewhat  exploited  poor 
relative,  ending  one  night  after  the  father  went  home  in  fisticuffs  and  the 
son  being  thrown  into  the  alley,  to  the  secret  delight  of  the  other  clerks 
and  of  the  pretty  rosy'cheeked  bookkeeper  upon  whom  Willy  was  at  the 
time  bestowing  his  adolescent  affection.  This  naturally  did  not  tend  to 
improve  the  situation  for  him  in  the  store. 

One  night  after  work  he  stood  looking  into  the  window  of  a  nearby 
dry  goods  store  trying  to  muster  the  courage  to  go  in  to  ask  the  proprietor 
for  work.  In  later  years  this  man  told  him  he  stood  inside,  wondering 
if  Willy  would  leave  his  present  place  (with  an  impulse  to  speak  to 
him  as  he  stood  looking  in) ,  and  come  to  work  for  him.  So  a  pane  of  glass 
served  as  destiny  and  the  road  led  away  from  Vergennes  to  Bennington  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

No  pioneer  setting  forth  to  an  unknown  country  did  so  with  greater 
qualms  and  higher  hopes  than  did  Will  Wills,  not  quite  turned  eighteen, 
awkward  and  gangling,  six  feet  two  with  unruly  brown  curly  hair, 
brown  eyes  laughing  but  determined,  pants  washed  and  pressed  in  not 
too  tailored  a  fashion  by  his  mother,  well  above  his  high  number  thirteen 
black  shoes;  but  in  his  pocket  a  railroad  mileage  book  and  a  small  stake 
of  money  supplied  by  his  friend,  mentor  and  rector  M.  Lloyd  Woolsey, 
and  in  his  heart  the  spirit  of  high  adventure  as  he  fared  forth  into  the 
wide  world. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Twig  Is  Bent 

Immortality  has  been  the  hope  and  belief  of  men  and  races  from  ancient 
times  to  this,  expressed  in  various  ways  and  indicated  by  different 
customs  and  mores.  Whatever  form  the  after  life  assumes,  certain  it  is 
we  leave  an  impress  for  good  or  evil  upon  those  whose  lives  we  touch. 
This  truism  has  evidently  been  universally  disregarded  in  the  accepted 
American  concept  of  the  Self-made  Man. 

The  advertising  device  of  a  well  known  product,  three  intertwined 
circles  having  a  small  segment  in  common,  somewhat  aptly  illustrates 
what  is  more  generally  the  case.  Small  when  viewed  in  respect  to  the 
whole  area,  yet  for  a  bit  each  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  other’s 
whole.  So  it  is  with  the  lives  of  men. 

In  Bill  Wills’  case  the  great  circles  could  be  drawn  as  six;  his  own  and 
those  of  five  outstanding  men  who  left  within  the  orbit  of  his  life  a 
decisive  part  of  their  own  philosophy  and  teaching. 

During  the  years  in  Vergennes  one  such  man  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  the  boy’s  thoughts  and  ways.  M.  Lloyd  Woolsey  was  the  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church.  Tall,  thin,  scholarly,  rather  angular, 
stooped  shouldered,  always  wearing  a  bowler  hat  and  pince-nez,  he  was 
one  of  the  four  great  clergymen  of  his  time  in  the  state,  who  molded  the 
ways  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  church  under  the  colorful  leadership 
of  Bishop  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall.  His  ability  overtopped  the  size  of  his  parish, 
though  at  that  time,  Vergennes  the  smallest  city  in  the  United  States 
was  a  flourishing  and  important  community.  Under  his  tutelage,  the 
Wills  boys  who  both  had  good  voices  learned  something  about  church 
music  but  more  about  manners  and  doctrine,  and  when  Willy  without 
benefit  of  a  hanky,  used  his  coat  sleeve  in  the  time  honored  manner  of 
boys,  Father  Woolsey  not  only  gave  him  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
but  also  a  lecture  on  its  use  (right  on  the  spot).  He  it  was,  too,  wfio  saw 
to  it  that  certain  necessary  articles  of  clothing  found  their  way  from  the 
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more  prosperous  families  in  his  parish  to  the  Widow  Wills’  house;  that 
on  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  baskets  came  to  supplement  the  groceries 
bought  with  the  meager  earnings  of  the  family,  and  that  Willy  was  given 
a  chance  to  pump  the  organ  in  his  church.  It  was  a  boon  to  Willy  but  not 
always  a  comfort  to  the  organist,  Maud  Field  (Mrs.  Hugh  Phillips),  for 
with  all  his  good  intentions,  his  mind  wandered,  or  he  sometimes  fell 
into  a  doze,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  dusty  closeness  of  the  pumper’s  box — 
and  many  were  the  admonitions  hissed  at  him  by  the  lady  on  the  bench 
before  he  came  to  and  started  causing  the  necessary  suction  by  his  violent 
though  belated  gyrations. 

To  this  man  of  God,  whose  strong  faith  expressed  itself  in  action,  the 
young  clerk  went  for  counsel  when  conditions  at  the  grocery  store  be' 
came  unbearable,  and  it  was  only  through  the  strength  given  him  by  his 
rector  that  he  had  the  courage  to  approach  a  travelling  man  who  came 
to  the  store,  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  of  an  opening  anywhere.  There  was 
one  in  Bennington  in  a  grocery  store.  Then  began  a  period  of  great 
uncertainty.  His  present  employer  raised  his  pay,  to  $3  a  week,  his 
mother,  made  timid  by  the  uncertainties  of  her  life,  urged  that  he  give 
up  the  idea  and  suggested  all  sorts  of  dire  things  which  would  befall 
him  if  he  ventured  into  the  wickedness  of  the  larger  place.  Her  fears 
were  constantly  played  upon  by  their  relative  storekeeper  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  him.  Father  Woolsey  was  the  only  one  who  steadfastly 
encouraged  him  to  go,  and  not  only  gave  him  his  blessing,  but  along  with 
it  the  mileage  book  and  the  money  for  the  journey  and  saw  him  take  the 
South  Bound  train.  This  action  of  his  involved  a  personal  risk  which 
bore  fruit  later  in  his  losing  his  parish  through  the  influence  of  his  Senior 
Warden,  the  owner  of  the  grocery  store. 

Besides  the  practical  helps  which  the  young  man  carried  with  him, 
was  a  letter  written  by  Father  Woolsey  to  his  good  friend,  Philip 
Schuyler,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Bennington,  commending  Will 
to  his  care  and  guidance.  And  so  he  passed  from  the  direct  influence  of 
one  Man  of  God  to  another,  equally  strong  and  equally  a  power  in 
molding  the  life  of  the  young  eighteen-year  old  into  the  form  which  it 
was  ultimately  to  take.  Two  incidents  mark  his  introduction  to  Bern 
nington  social  life;  both  Sunday  dinners  and  both  causing  the  extreme 
anguish  which  only  a  self-conscious  youth  in  his  late  teens  can  feel  at 
committing  some  slight  faux  pas.  He  was  invited  to  the  home  of  his  new 
employer  where  there  were  five  children  of  varying  ages.  He,  however, 
had  eyes  only  for  the  three  attractive  daughters  of  High  School  age.  A 
younger  brother  brought  a  pet  rabbit  into  the  house  and  it  forthwith 
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got  out  of  hand.  The  gallant,  but  nervous  and  awkward  visitor,  in  the 
hope  of  winning  favor  in  the  girls’  eyes,  ran  for  the  rabbit,  got  tangled 
in  the  furniture  and  the  whole  six  feet  two  of  him  sprawled  ignominiously 
where  he  had  planned  to  lay  the  rabbit  as  a  votive  offering — at  the  girls’ 
feet.  The  other  dinner  was  at  Father  Schuyler’s.  Here  was  another  large 
family  group,  and  here  nervousness  again  made  him  unsteady  and  to  his 
dismay  his  big  hand  tipped  over  the  glass  of  water  at  his  place.  The  quiet 
motherlmess  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  quickly  minimized  the  accident,  but  it 
was  a  memory  at  which  he  never  quite  ceased  to  blush. 

That  year  was  a  happy  one  for  the  young  man.  He  found  room  and 
board  with  a  motherly  woman  who  had  others  of  his  age  living  with 
her.  His  work  was  hard  but  his  employer  was  kind.  Part  of  his  work  was 
to  deliver  groceries  with  a  horse  and  wagon  and  many  were  the  friend' 
ships  made  with  kindly  housewives  who  responded  readily  to  his 
cheeriness  and  repaid  smiles  and  pleasantries  with  doughnuts  and 
cookies.  One  incident  which  he  used  to  relate  with  great  glee  was  of  the 
barrel  of  flour  delivered  at  a  house.  A  few  days  later  the  housewife 
complained  that  she  could  not  use  it,  so  he  took  it  back  to  ask  his  boss 
what  he  should  do.  Upon  advice  of  such  counsel  he  headed  the  barrel 
up,  turned  it  over  and  returned  it  to  the  complainant.  On  subsequent 
trips  she  extolled  the  flour,  saying  she  had  never  had  better,  until  near 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  she  came  across  her  own  plate. 

Bill,  for  so  he  came  to  be  called  in  Bennington,  though  Vergennes 
always  stuck  to  Will  or  in  some  cases,  Willy,  had  a  few  months  of 
comparative  freedom  from  responsibility.  He  had  little  enough  to  spend 
on  the  numerous  girls  toward  whom  he  turned  his  rather  inconstant 
attentions,  for  he  was  sending  home  five  of  the  twelve  dollars  he  was 
earning,  and  after  board  and  room  were  paid,  there  was  little  left  for 
boxes  of  candy  or  buggy  rides.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  had  a  rare  good  time; 
singing  in  a  male  quartet,  the  Y.M.C.A.  glee  club  and  going  to  prayer 
meetings  and  home  afterward  with  the  girls. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  cousin  in  Vergennes  was  preying  on  his 
mother’s  fears  and  Father  Woolsey  finally  advised  him  to  bring  his 
family  to  Bennington. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  wallpaper 
department  of  the  town’s  leading  department  store  at  several  dollars 
increase  in  salary.  So,  rather  reluctantly,  he  gave  up  his  short'lived 
freedom,  found  a  small  house  for  twelve  dollars  a  month,  a  place  for 
brother  Harry  in  the  yard  goods  department  of  the  same  store  and 
established  a  new  home  in  Bennington. 
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Father  Schuyler  had  kept  a  good  priestly  eye  on  him,  and  soon  after 
the  family  moved  to  Bennington,  persuaded  him  to  serve  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  to  act  as  lay  reader  and  in  this  capacity 
to  conduct  a  mission  each  Sunday  in  North  Pownal.  In  this  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  his  later  public  speaking. 

With  the  superintendency  of  the  Sunday  School,  began  the  romance 
which  was  to  blossom  into  marriage,  for  in  St.  Agnes’  Guild,  a  group  of 
young  women,  was  a  High  School  freshman — thm,  freckled,  with 
rather  brilliant  auburn  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  The  guild  was  planning  some 
pictures  of  well  known  characters  and  as  she  was  chosen  to  be  Priscilla 
Alden,  she  was  sent  as  an  emissary  to  get  that  tall  good  looking  dark¬ 
haired  chap  who  had  recently  come  to  town  to  be  John.  The  affair  went 
off  without  any  noticeable  effects,  but  in  the  heart  of  Priscilla  was  born 
a  love  which  never  wavered  through  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years;  years 
in  which  he  was  aware  of  her  only  as  one  of  his  Sunday  School  teachers; 
as  a  nice  kid  who  would  make  a  suitable  girl  for  his  brother  Jack,  an 
arrangement  which  he  rather  unsuccessfully  engineered,  as  both  had 
other  notions;  as  a  graduate  with  honors  from  High  School  and  later 
college,  in  which  he  took  a  brotherly  pride  and  to  whom  he  gave  much 
fatherly  advice  as  to  the  boys  whom  she  would  meet  there;  and  which 
type  she  should  avoid;  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  wrote  a  tactful  letter  in 
Middlebury  explaining  that  his  home  responsibilities  precluded  any¬ 
thing  serious  between  them,  thereby  nearly  breaking  her  heart;  and  as  a 
young  teacher  in  Ludlow.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  saw  her  picture  in 
cap  and  gown  in  a  friend’s  house  and  expressed  a  wish  for  one.  When 
the  friend’s  letter  reached  Ludlow,  a  picture  was  sent  off  with  these 
words  accompanying  it — “Why  don’t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?’’ 

“John’’  did  speak  for  himself  rather  intermittently  over  the  next  four 
years,  always  getting  a  little  closer  to  what  the  girl  had  dreamed  about 
so  long.  These  years  saw  his  mother’s  death,  an  interim  at  home  of 
indifferent  housekeeping  on  the  part  of  his  sister,  a  further  advancement 
to  buyer  in  the  suit  department  of  the  dry  goods  store,  and  the  beginnings 
of  an  insurance  business,  done  outside  of  store  hours,  with  more  and 
more  frequent  calls  after  his  insurance  activity  around  ten  o’clock  on  the 
red  haired  girl,  now  Miss  Hazel  McLeod  of  the  Bennington  High  School 
faculty.  Somehow  into  their  conversations,  in  the  way  young  people 
have  of  flirting  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  home,  came  more  and  more 
constant  allusions  to  such  a  home,  until  Bill  asked  her  to  wait  until  the 
debts  incurred  by  his  mother’s  illness  and  death  were  paid  and  he  had 
accumulated  a  nest  egg  of  $500.  She,  in  the  meantime  was  doing  a 
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little  accumulating  of  her  own  in  the  way  of  linens  and  a  bank  account. 
Came  the  great  evening  when  Bill  could  report  the  balance  in  his  check 
book  had  reached  $500 — but  he  wondered  if  it  wouldn’t  be  safer  to 
make  it  a  thousand.  Penelope  who  had  kept  much  in  her  heart  for  over  ten 
years,  was  Scotch  in  descent  and  Yankee  in  upbringing  and  gently  but 
firmly  said  “No,  it  must  be  now.” 

So  on  August  19,  1914  they  were  married  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter’s  church  with  just  a  few  friends  of  both  families  present  and  with 
the  altar  sweet  and  simple  with  wild  clematis  and  Queen  Anne’s  Lace. 
They  refurnished  the  Wills  home  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $307.50 
and  many  hours  of  loving  handwork  on  her  part  in  the  way  of  cheesecloth 
curtains  and  other  handmade  embellishments.  Then  they  set  aside  a 
week’s  budget,  for  they  both  were  determined  never  to  be  in  debt 
again,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  $500  on  a  brief  honeymoon, — to  come 
home  broke,  to  a  family  of  four  (for  his  brother  and  sister  lived  with 
them) ,  to  rigid  economies  and  at  last  to  the  realization  one  day  that  he 
had  lost  his  job. 

It  happened  in  this  way  and  so  terminated  the  third  of  the  intersecting 
segments.  Robert  S.  Drysdale  was  the  owner  of  “Drysdales,’’  the  de' 
partment  store  in  which  both  the  Wills  boys,  as  they  were  locally  known, 
worked.  He  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  decisive  Scotchman  with  a  genius 
for  organization,  administration  and  salesmanship.  Under  him  the  small 
business  he  inherited  from  his  father  became  the  leading  store  of  its  kind 
within  a  radius  of  forty  miles.  He  was  an  object  of  envy  and  emulation 
to  his  young  suit  buyer,  who  watched  and  copied  many  of  his  methods 
with  a  secret  awe  which  sometimes  amounted  almost  to  adulation. 
Under  his  tutelage  was  developed  the  natural  flair  for  salesmanship  in 
young  Bill  which  he  was  to  use  throughout  his  life;  whether  he  was 
selling  a  suit  which  fitted  none  too  well  on  some  portly  matron,  an 
insurance  policy  to  some  skeptic,  himself  in  a  political  campaign  or  a 
proposition  to  some  reluctant  group  in  the  Executive  Office  at  the  State 
House.  As  Fathers  Woolsey  and  Schuyler  had  been  his  religious  and 
moral  mentors,  so  Robert  Drysdale  was  his  instructor  in  the  principles 
of  business.  One  afternoon  an  insurance  prospect  wandered  into  the 
store.  Bill  had  been  meticulous  about  taking  his  employer’s  time  for  this 
side  line  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  this  Wednesday  found  Mr. 
Drysdale  in  a  particularly  irascible  mood  and  as  fate  would  have  it, 
hovering  nearby  when  the  man  came  in.  The  result,  a  heartbroken  young 
man  was  given  his  discharge  on  the  spot  and  went  home  to  break  the  news 
to  his  Girl.  It  was  a  black  and  sleepless  Wednesday  night  for  the  young 
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couple.  She  wondered  often  through  that  night  if  she  had  been  right  in 
the  matter  of  the  $500 — and  if  she  could  manage  to  keep  up  the  house' 
work  and  go  back  to  teaching.  He  evidently  had  been  doing  some  hard 
thinking  too,  for  in  the  morning,  his  strong  jaw  set  even  more  tightly 
and  his  broad  shoulders  thrust  back  even  more  squarely,  he  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  take  the  family  Ford  and  follow  up  some  advertising 
circulars  he  had  mailed  out  a  short  while  before.  The  Ford  was  a  Model 
T  purchased  secondhand  from  the  more  opulent  George  Welling  of  North 
Bennington,  with  an  extra  price  put  on  it  for  a  high  tension  magneto, 
guaranteed  to  stop,  as  it  developed,  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations, 
necessitating  the  driver’s  descent  for  another  bout  with  the  crank  handle 
and  an  agile  leap  back  to  the  seat  to  set  the  gas  mixture  and  levers  before 
the  coughing  engine  expired.  In  such  a  chariot,  with  a  box  of  lunch,  young 
Lochmvar  set  forth  early  Thursday  morning  while  his  Ellen  turned  to 
her  housework.  Through  the  long  day,  she  waited;  filled  with  fears  of 
imagined  mishaps.  Toward  evening  a  tired  but  triumphant  young  business' 
man  returned — with  some  signed  applications  in  his  pocket  and  a  net 
profit  of  eight  dollars.  They  rather  breathlessly  estimated  that  four  days 
as  good  as  this  out  of  the  six,  would  total  what  his  weekly  income  at 
the  store  had  been. 

So  began  the  Insurance  Agency  which  was  to  grow  to  be  second  to 
none  in  New  England  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  first  office  was  a  small 
bedroom  off  their  dining  room.  A  secondhand  desk  costing  $10,  brought 
home  in  triumph  on  a  wheelbarrow  one  moon  light  night  from  the 
former  owner’s  house  and  steadied  by  Mrs.  Bill,  formed  the  piece  de 
resistance.  Forms  were  kept  in  a  secondhand  spool  cabinet  and  daily 
reports  and  correspondence  in  one  three  drawer  file  bought  new.  All 
this  at  a  total  expenditure  of  $35.00.  The  next  week  the  young  insurance 
man’s  heart  sang  with  joy  and  relief  when  Mr.  Drysdale  called  him  in 
to  give  him  his  first  big  order  and  his  blessing.  Not  long  after  this  the 
increase  in  business  sent  him  looking  for  an  office  on  Main  Street.  He 
found  one  on  the  second  floor  over  what  is  now  Quinlan’s  Drug  Store, 
at  a  rental  of  $4  a  month,  furnishing  his  own  heat.  A  public  stenographer, 
D.  Agnes  Hurley  kept  it  open  and  did  his  simple  work  in  exchange  for 
desk  room. 

Fortunately  at  just  this  time  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  offered  a 
trip  to  their  convention  in  California  with  all  expenses  paid,  as  an 
incentive  to  the  production  of  new  business.  For  each  200  credits, 
based  on  allowances  for  new  business  written,  an  all  expense  trip  was 
given  by  the  company.  By  the  deadline  date,  Bill  had  piled  up  398  points 
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which  could  easily  have  been  made  the  necessary  400  for  two.  After 
long  and  earnest  consultation  it  was  decided,  however,  that  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bill  could  not  be  away  from  the  home  front,  and  that  the  trip 
was  just  what  the  novice  in  the  insurance  world  needed,  whose  training 
up  to  this  time  had  been  chiefly  in  weighing  out  groceries  and  pulling  up 
collars  on  coats  which  fitted  none  too  perfect  shoulders.  It  is  true  that 
A.  P.  Knight  who  had  first  initiated  him  into  the  Accident  insurance 
game  and  F.  H.  Burnham  of  Rutland  who  had  helped  him  get  his  first 
old  line  companies  had  grounded  him  well;  but  it  was  felt  the  three 
weeks  intimate  relationship  with  insurance  men  which  the  trip  to  and 
from  California  afforded  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  year  to 
the  young  man.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  With  his  ability  to  make 
friends  and  to  squeeze  all  there  was  to  be  had  from  each  contact  in  the 
way  of  further  knowledge,  he  returned  to  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
filled  with  ambitious  ideas,  with  a  firsthand  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  company’s  officials  which  he  was  subsequently  to  use  advan- 
tageously  in  offering  the  Insurance  Service  to  his  customers  which  he 
adopted  as  his  business  slogan.  In  the  bag  which  he  brought  back  were 
dozens  of  post  cards  he  had  picked  up  along  the  way.  Nights  after  work 
he  tried  with  these  spread  out  as  illustrations  to  share  with  his  Girl  the 
days  which  had  unfolded  new  vistas  to  him — a  sharing  which  he  was 
never  to  give  up  in  the  thirty-two  years  of  their  life  together.  It  was  their 
dream  that  some  day,  he  should  take  her  over  the  same  way,  but  the  years 
proved  too  full  ever  to  realize  it.  Her  one  and  only  intimate  experience 
with  the  business  was  those  three  weeks  when  she  kept  the  office  open 
and  proudly  had  several  pieces  of  new  business  on  the  books  to  show  him 
on  his  return.  Thru  all  their  married  life  aside  from  this  one  venture  of 
hers,  their  partnership  was  an  equal  but  excluding  affair.  She  attended 
to  her  home,  he  to  his  business,  with  each  consulting  the  other  on  their 
problems. 

Drysdale’s  was  not  the  only  new  business  which  came  to  this  young 
agency.  Long  hours,  many  days  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  midnight;  a 
conviction  that  he  had  something  worthwhile  to  sell,  aided  by  Fritz 
Burnham;  an  increasing  “know-how”  in  selling  it,  laid  the  substantial 
foundations  for  the  Wm.  H.  Wills  Insurance  Agency. 

Julia  Loomis  was  his  first  paid  stenographer  in  that  first  office.  When 
she  moved  to  California  and  married,  moves  were  the  order  of  the  day 
also  in  the  Wills  family.  The  Loomis  house  on  Union  Street  came  on  the 
market.  In  accordance  with  their  policy,  the  young  Bill  Wills’  never 
contracted  debts  and  had  been  able  as  it  happened  to  save  the  exact 
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price  of  the  house,  $3200.  He  didn’t  want  to  use  it  all  but  she  was 
always  of  the  opinion  that  equity  in  a  home  was  better  than  rent  receipts, 
so  she  made  a  proposition  that  if  he  would  buy  the  house,  she  had  $200. , 
earned  by  tutoring  in  Latin,  which  she  could  use  for  badly  needed  renova' 
tions.  That  first  year  1918  their  parlor  boasted  the  piano  which  she  had 
bought  while  teaching  in  Bennington  High  School,  a  rug  and  window 
curtains.  A  dining  room  candelabra  made  by  inverting  a  somewhat  out 
of  date  chandelier  and  silk  shades  shed  soft  light  on  two  happy  and  proud 
home  owners. 

The  year  before,  Harry  had  married  Winifred  Adams  and  Addie, 
the  sister,  for  a  time  lived  part  of  the  year  with  each  family.  The  office 
was  moved  into  what  is  now  the  Cone  Block,  then  known  as  the  Hawks 
Block.  Two  girls,  Barbara  Burt  and  Anastia  Fitzgerald,  comprised  the 
office  force.  New  filing  cabinets,  and  new  desks  were  added  to  the  original 
secondhand  office  equipment  and  a  private  office  for  Bill  marked  a  new 
era.  In  1924  a  fire  gutted  this  block,  then  considered  one  of  the  most 
imposing  business  structures  in  Bennington.  As  it  happened,  Bill  and 
Frank  E.  Howe,  editor  of  the  Bennington  Evening  Banner ,  were  in  New 
York  en  route  to  Washington  when  the  fire  started.  It  seemed  at  first 
that  it  might  be  confined  to  the  basement,  but  by  morning  the  sad  news 
had  to  be  phoned  that  everything  was  gone.  On  the  way  back,  the  two 
conferred  as  to  a  temporary  place  for  Bill  to  continue  business.  Mr.  Howe 
offered  him  space  in  his  building  and  they  concocted  an  ad  to  appear  that 
night  in  the  evening  paper:  “Why  did  Nero  fiddle  while  Rome  burned? 
We  must  conclude  he  was  fully  covered  by  Fire  Insurance.  Ask  William 
H.  Wills  about  it.”  The  wet  daily  reports  rescued  from  the  charred 
files  were  strung  on  lines  in  Adams  Clothes  Shop.  With  these  arrange' 
ments,  the  very  next  day  this  ad  appeared,  “Don’t  delay,  see  William 
H.  Wills  for  fire  insurance.  Like  the  Phoenix  we  rise  from  our  ashes.” 
Within  a  short  time  Bennington  citizens  were  informed  that  “The 
William  H.  Wills  Insurance  Agency  announces  the  removal  of  their 
office,  made  necessary  by  the  recent  fire  in  the  Hawks  Block,  to  the  New 
Hawks  Block, — We  are  prepared  to  give  the  same  efficient  service  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.”* Across  the  hall  in  the  first  block  was  the 
office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  with  Maud  Galusha  as  its  secretary 
and  Guy  B.  Johnson  as  its  Chairman.  So  into  the  circle  of  young  Bill 
Wills’  life  came  the  fourth  segment  which  was  to  have  an  unusually 
strong  influence. 


*Here  Lucille  Townsend  began  working  for  the  Agency,  a  position  she  still  holds  at  this  date. 


Guy  B.  Johnson  was  himself  a  successful  self-made  man,  an  official  of 
Standard  Oil  who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  an  office  boy  to  a 
responsible  position.  He  had  built  a  beautiful  summer  home  in  Old 
Bennington,  was  an  officer  at  the  Mt.  Anthony  Country  Club  and  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  tall  young  man  across  the  hall  in  the  Hawks 
Block.  He  it  was  who  suggested  that  he  put  Bill  up  at  the  Country  Club 
and  arrange  to  have  him  made  secretary.  The  young  man  whose  only  idea 
of  success  had  been  the  touchstone  of  hard  work,  demurred.  He  couldn’t 
afford  it,  he  hadn’t  any  time  to  play  golf  and  so  on  with  many  similar 
objections.  Mr.  Johnson  met  them  one  by  one — the  business  should  pay 
for  his  membership,  he  had  some  golf  sticks  Bill  could  use,  the  contacts 
he  would  make  would  be  valuable.  At  last  the  objections  were  over¬ 
ruled  and  in  due  course  of  time  Bill  did  become  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Club,  learned  to  play  an  average  game  of  golf  and  what  to  him  was 
of  paramount  importance,  he  gained  an  entree  into  many  of  the  homes 
whose  doors  had  been  practically  closed  in  his  face  as  he  tried  to  enter 
them  in  the  early  days  of  business.  This  wise  and  experienced  advisor 
led  him  into  the  ways  of  bigger  business,  set  his  feet  in  sound  investment 
procedures  as  his  income  increased  and  coached  him  in  the  social  graces. 
One  day  as  he  was  going  upstairs  to  his  office,  the  older  man  followed 
him  into  his  private  office.  “Bill,  you  must  get  yourself  some  new  clothes. 
There  is  a  patch  in  your  pants  that  doesn’t  look  like  a  successful  business 
man  to  any  one  following  you  upstairs.  ”  ‘ T  can’t  afford  it, ”  was  his  reply. 
“You  can’t  afford  not  to,’’  continued  his  kindly  advisor.  “Take  it  out 
of  advertising  if  you  have  to.’’  So  at  the  suggestion  of  this  urbane  city 
dweller,  was  born  the  meticulousness  in  dress  which  characterized 
Bill  Wills  from  that  time  on.  With  the  aid  of  a  good  tailor  and  fine 
materials,  his  figure  which  had  been  put  somewhat  out  of  alignment  by 
flour  barrels  and  burdens  too  heavy  for  a  growing  boy,  became  properly 
clothed  and  shoes  made  to  fit  his  long  and  narrow  feet,  gave  him  an  ease 
and  grace  in  walking,  reminiscent  of  his  Indian  forebears. 

James  C.  Colgate,  successful  broker,  kindly  to  those  for  whom  he 
cared  though  somewhat  austere  in  appearance,  of  deep  religious  con¬ 
victions  and  with  unusual  civic  and  social  sense  of  responsibility 
which  manifested  itself  in  many  unpublicized  good  works,  was  the  last 
of  the  men  whose  lives  left  a  direct  deep  impression  on  the  younger  man. 
Many  wise  words  dropped  from  his  lips  during  their  frequent  conversa¬ 
tions.  Probably  the  one  best  remembered  and  having  a  profound  influence 
when  in  later  years  honors  came  to  Bill  was  this,  “Every  man  has  his 
saturation  point.  According  to  his  measure  it  comes  early  or  late  to  each 


of  us.”  To  the  big  measure  of  James  C.  Colgate,  it  apparently  never 
came. 

What  makes  the  whole  man?  It  is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  along 
the  pathway  of  Bill  Wills’  early  formative  life,  these  five  fine  men  took 
the  clay  of  good  substance  which  they  found,  and  each  with  his  particular 
artistry,  fashioned  what  was  to  emerge  as  a  mature  adult;  each  man 
recognized  in  the  youth  something  akin  to  himself,  each  man  met  in  him 
a  willingness  to  learn  wherever  he  could  find  the  teacher,  and  each  man, 
M.  Lloyd  Woolsey,  Philip  Schuyler,  Robert  Drysdale,  Guy  Johnson  and 
James  Colgate  can  claim  a  perpetuation  of  some  small  part  of  themselves, 
not  only  in  the  man,  William  Wills,  but  through  him  in  the  hundreds  of 
other  lives  which  he  touched.  The  circles  of  their  lives  became  for  a 
brief  moment  in  the  great  circle  of  eternity,  interlocked  with  the  orbit 
which  was  to  be  the  life  span  of  William  Wills;  no  self-made  man,  but 
forever  in  debt  to  their  interest  and  kindly  tutelage  for  the  growth 
which  was  to  be  his. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


A  Democratic  Damon 
and  Republican  Pythias 

The  years  between  1915  and  1931  tell  the  story  of  business  develop' 
ment,  of  political  beginnings  and  of  the  ripening  of  a  strange  friendship 
between  two  men,  separated  by  party  affiliations  which  necessarily 
influenced  the  approach  of  each  to  public  affairs,  albeit  a  mutual  integrity 
of  viewpoint  made  them  close  kin  in  every  venture  not  political.  There 
were  many  of  these  ventures.  In  1917  Bill  Wills  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Village  Trustees,  presided  over  for  sixteen  years  by  Fred  Martin. 
Soon  Fred  and  his  friend,  “Billy,”  as  he  always  called  him,  became  a 
familiar  duo  in  village  affairs.  The  first  World  War  ended  before  their 
class  was  reached  and  home  responsibilities  of  both  kept  them  from 
enlistment.  So  they  were  busy  in  home  front  activities;  in  Red  Cross 
work,  and  in  the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  This  started  them  off  on  a  long 
series  of  hometown  parades.  It  was  a  familiar  sight  as  the  Bennington 
organizations  swept  down  Main  Street,  to  see  Fred  stationed  on  one 
corner,  with  Billy  nearby,  both  broadly  beaming  at  the  success  of  their 
planning  and  organizing. 

In  1917  there  arose  a  housing  shortage,  similiar  to  the  one  of  ’46— ’47. 
Together  with  Hiram  Hall,  manager  of  the  E'Z  mills  and  Lee  C.  Warner 
of  the  Warner  Brush  Co.,  they  bought  successively  about  a  dozen  lots 
on  which  they  built  moderate  priced  houses.  This  in  turn  called  for  a 
delayed  type  of  financing  on  the  part  of  perspective  buyers  and  so  was 
born  the  Bennington  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Wills  Insurance  Agency,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of 
operation;  for  in  those  first  days  overhead  was  held  at  a  minimum  and 
profits  turned  back  into  interest  rates  for  the  investors.  There  is  no  deny' 
mg  it  was  a  close  corporation  bound  together  through  the  years  by  a 
strange  fraternal  bond  among  the  directors.  The  personnel  of  the  group 


represented  a  pretty  complete  roster  of  the  industrial  and  civic  interests 
of  the  Bennington  of  that  day,  Hiram  Hall  of  the  E-Z  Co.  was  for  many 
years  its  president,  Daniel  J.  Keeler,  of  the  Bradford  Mills,  its  Vice 
President,  Fred  C.  Martin  of  Holden  and  Leonard,  Lee  C.  Warner  of 
the  Warner  Brush  Co.  in  Bennington  and  Arthur  S.  Payne  of  a  similar 
concern  in  North  Bennington,  John  J.  Hayes  of  the  Cooper  Needle  Shop, 
Willard  Lighthall  of  the  Catamount  Manufacturing  Co.,  Daniel  C. 
Hurlbut  from  the  Benmont  Wax  Paper  Co.,  and  George  M.  Hawks, 
Real  Estate  Holder,  together  with  the  officers,  constituted  its  Board  of 
Directors.  William  P.  Hogan,  for  long  years  Village  Clerk,  as  treasurer 
and  William  H.  Wills  as  secretary  represented  the  civic  and  business 
interests  of  the  town.  During  the  decades  of  the  20’s  and  30’s,  the 
“Savers  and  Loaners”  as  they  were  dubbed  by  some  one,  were  the  nucleus 
promoting  every  civic  activity  and  did  much  to  keep  the  town  progres' 
sive.  What  was  not  generally  known  was  the  strange  tie  which  held 
these  men  working  together  without  a  single  break  for  over  twenty-dive 
years.  As  in  a  family  there  were  many  times  differences  of  opinion  be' 
tween  the  members,  but  they  always  stood  in  defense  and  support  of 
each  other  against  their  critics.  An  account  of  their  meetings  should 
have  a  parallel  page  giving  the  story  of  the  wild  pranks  they  played  on 
each  other,  of  the  spontaneous  parties  which  developed  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  and  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  which  amalgamated  them  into  a 
fine  example  of  altruistic  endeavor  seasoned  with  joyous  participation. 
It  would  be  a  story  in  essence  of  American  civic  enterprise  in  a  small 
town,  the  same  spirit  which  was  later  incorporated  into  the  Service 
Club  idea,  but  which  in  the  Savers  and  Loaners  developed  spontaneously 
and  naturally,  as  needs  arose. 

The  detail  work  of  this  group  brought  the  two  friends  close  together. 
Fred  spent  long  hours  over  the  books,  without  pay.  Billy  worked  at  the 
same  time  in  his  office,  and  when  the  labor  of  each  was  finished,  Damon 
and  Pythias  topped  off  the  evening’s  activity  with  a  refreshing  bit  of 
political  discussion  and  argument,  with  the  others  aiding  and  abetting 
on  the  side  lines.  When  election  time  came  along,  they  worked  together 
for  whatever  issue  they  felt  would  benefit  the  town,  but  as  their  interests 
became  statewide  and  national,  there  developed  a  routine  strictly  ad' 
hered  to;  a  cessation  of  discussion  and  argument  during  which  each 
fought  hard  against  the  other  with  no  holds  barred,  in  support  of  their 
conflicting  loyalties.  Then  when  the  polls  had  closed  and  no  more  could 
be  accomplished  for  each  cause,  they  met  in  a  room  of  the  Hotel  Putnam 
of  which  they  were  by  now  with  George  Bush  joint  owners,  to  discuss 
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the  points  of  the  campaign,  with  perfect  equanimity,  and  to  emerge  arm 
in  arm,  to  walk  down  Main  Street,  a  reunited  Democratic  Damon  and 
Republican  Pythias. 

In  1922  these  three  men  with  Elmer  J.  Hansen  of  the  Allen  A,  bought 
the  Hotel  Putnam.  This  move  was  prompted  primarily  by  a  desire  to  give 
the  town  a  good  commercial  hotel,  but  with  these  young  entrepreneurs 
there  was  also  the  American  profit  motive.  It  was  financed  by  a  com' 
paratively  small  cash  deposit,  a  big  mortgage  and  a  superabundance  of 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  Soon  Hansen  withdrew,  leaving  the  other 
three,  all  of  the  same  age  to  develop  successfully  over  the  years  this 
venture  which  at  the  time  they  entered  it,  loomed  so  large  to  them. 
Ironically,  all  three  men  died  within  three  years  of  each  other,  just  when 
the  struggle  was  nearing  its  end  and  their  foresight  had  been  proven 
justified. 

In  1927  Bennington  celebrated  the  Sesqui'Centennial  of  the  Battle 
by  a  big  parade  and  pageant.  James  C.  Colgate,  the  town’s  great  citizen, 
was  made  general  chairman,  Fred  executive  chairman,  Billy  his  right' 
hand  man,  with  the  Savers  and  Loaners  holding  key  positions.  They  had 
grandiose  visions  of  West  Point  Cadets  marching  down  Main  Street; 
the  parade  of  all  parades  to  top  all  their  previous  endeavors.  The  two 
friends  went  to  Washington  to  try  to  secure  permission  from  the  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  West  Pointers  to  go  to  Vermont.  John  Garibaldi  Sargent 
was  Attorney  General  under  President  Coolidge  and  they  first  enlisted 
his  interest  and  help.  After  waiting  some  time  in  an  anteroom,  they  were 
ushered  into  his  office,  to  find  him  with  his  stockinged  feet  up  on  his 
desk.  Washington  granite  and  marble  floors  hurt  his  feet  and  since  his 
callers  were  boys  from  home,  he  felt  he  could  rest  them  for  a  spell. 
When  they  had  told  him  their  errand,  he  secured  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  them  and  went  with  them  to  the  latter’s  office.  The 
two  Washington  officials  observed  the  amenities  and  then  Sargent  with' 
drew.  The  Chief  of  Staff  remained  standing  while  the  two  hopefuls  stated 
their  errand.  He  promised  to  consider  it;  this  done,  he  still  stood,  a 
secretary  announced  the  next  caller.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  for 
them  to  leave.  So  ended  their  first  trek  to  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  The 
West  Pointers  did  not  march  in  the  great  parade. 

Of  course  the  Vermont  Governor,  John  E.  Weeks,  was  among  the 
notables  invited  for  the  celebration.  He  was  to  be  entertained  by  Bill 
and  Hazel  in  the  Union  Street  home  they  had  bought  in  1915.  It  was  an 
event  which  at  least  to  this  young  housekeeper  caused  trepidation, 
unaccustomed  as  she  was  to  governors.  There  was  a  long  discussion 
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between  Billy  and  Fred  as  to  what  for  such  an  occasion  was  suitable  in 
the  way  of  headgear.  At  last  they  decided  derbies  would  be  a  nice 
compromise  between  the  soft  hats  they  commonly  wore  and  the  silk 
hat  which  no  self-respecting  Vermonter  would  be  found  dead  in.  They 
both  bought  them  on  the  way  to  the  train  to  meet  His  Excellency,  who 
stepped  down  from  the  coach  hatted  in  a  grey  Fedora.  To  add  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  occasion,  as  Bill  ushered  the  Governor  in  the  front 
door,  to  meet  an  excited  young  hostess,  their  five-year-old  daughter, 
Anne,  said  in  a  carrying  voice,  ‘‘Daddy,  where  did  you  get  the  funny 
hat?” 

In  1927  occurred  the  devastating  Vermont  Flood.  Bill  was  appointed 
to  the  state  Rehabilitation  Committee  and  made  the  journey  to  Mont¬ 
pelier  by  way  of  New  Hampshire,  because  of  the  impassability  of  the 
usual  roads  between  Bennington  and  the  Capitol. 

1929  marked  the  great  financial  depression.  The  Insurance  business 
necessarily  suffered.  It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  its  President,  for  it 
had  been  incorporated  in  1928,  that  no  one  on  its  payrolls  should  be  cut, 
and  that  the  policyholders  should  be  protected  even  during  their  inability 
to  meet  the  payment  of  premiums.  His  faith  in  them  was  justified  in  that 
the  losses  from  this  policy  ran  very  low. 

In  1930  during  one  of  the  numerous  parades  already  mentioned,  the 
Agency  entered  as  a  float  an  old  fire  engine  bearing  this  caption  over  it, 
“The  Fire  Alarum  has  no  Terrors  for  those  Insured  by  the  Wills  Agency. 

He  often  said  these  years  from  1915  to  1931  were  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  so,  for  he  was  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  young  manhood,  working  with  friends  also  in  their  thirties,  to 
whom  no  job  looked  too  big,  and  while  each  held  a  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  they  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  what  was  good  for  the  town 
was  good  for  business.  These  sixteen  years  were  those  of  growth  and 
acquisition;  in  civic  know-how,  in  business  acumen,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  forming  of  lasting  friendships,  found  equally  tried  and  true  when 
honors  or  vicissitudes  came  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


'The  Most  Eventful  Year” 

1932 

In  1931  occurred  a  strange  coincidence  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
the  Chicago  station.  Bill  Wills,  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
in  the  thick  of  a  high  pressure  campaign,  happened  to  pass  a  clarivoyant’s 
place  in  Boston,  on  one  of  his  trips  there.  Impulsively,  he  went  in  to  see 
what  she  might  say  the  future  held  in  store  for  him.  Along  with  the  usual 
patter,  she  told  him  the  year  1932  would  prove  to  be  the  most  critical 
of  his  life.  As  in  the  case  of  the  woman  in  Chicago,  he  promptly  forgot 
her  words  in  the  pressure  of  business  and  campaigning,  but  subsequent 
events  brought  them  to  his  mind  many  times  during  that  year  which  did 
indeed  prove  to  be  critical,  though  not  as  he  had  anticipated.  The  election 
primaries  came  in  September  after  a  whirlwind  campaign  about  the  state, 
when  the  comparatively  unknown  young  man  tried  and  nearly  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  voting  Vermonters  that  they  wanted  him  as  their 
presiding  officer  in  the  senate.  His  opponent  was  Charles  A.  Smith  of 
Rutland,  a  seasoned  legislator  with  an  enviable  record  and  a  secure  place, 
both  in  banking  and  political  circles.  This  campaign  was  a  grim  and 
wearying  business  for  both  the  Wills.  Bennington  is  so  situated  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Vermont  that  at  least  fifty  miles  must  be  covered 
before  any  radiation  of  routes  begins.  When  his  further  ambitions  had 
been  broached  to  his  wife  and  the  first  instinctive  objections  on  her  part 
had  been  overriden,  (for  she  had  to  be  won  over  each  time  his  imagina' 
tion  took  a  forward  leap  along  the  political  road)  they  had  arrived  at 
a  bargain  faithfully  carried  out  on  the  part  of  each.  She  agreed  to  help 
him  in  his  quest  for  office —  which  was  to  be  only  that  of  Lieutenant 
Governor — no  desire  to  go  further;  if  in  turn  he  would  let  her  build  the 
home  she  had  dreamed  of  since  their  marriage.  Plans  for  this  home  had 
been  laid  away  because  of  building  and  business  conditions  for  almost 
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The  “Savers  and  Loaners’’  “Our  President’’ 

From  Left  to  Right:  Standing:  Harry  A.  Wills,  Daniel  C.  Hurlbut,  Fred  C. 
Martin,  John  J.  Hayes,  Sitting,  Second  Row:  William  P.  Hogan,  Daniel  J.  Keeler, 
Hiram  L.  Hall;  Front  Row:  Lee  C.  Warner,  William  H.  Wills 


Wills  Insurance  Office,  Bennington,  1925 
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ten  years,  but  she  had  spent  many  a  happy  but  wistful  evening  laying 
out  mah  jong  tiles  in  a  pattern  on  the  floor  to  mark  the  rooms,  and  in  this 
fashion  the  house  had  been  built  a  hundred  times  over.  He,  in  turn,  had 
spent  his  very  limited  leisure  time  in  figuring  the  paper  profits  on  his 
investments,  the  pastime  of  most  successful  businessmen  of  that  period, 
until  the  panic  of  ’29  burst  the  bubble  and  brought  them  to  reality.  By 
’31  and  ’32  those  who  were  directors  of  Savings  Banks  realized  these 
too,  were  not  too  safe  places  for  money.  So  one  night  in  the  office,  Bill’s 
resistence  to  the  house  building  project  collapsed,  “All  right,  Girl,  go 
ahead.  You  can  use  what  is  invested  in  the  Union  Street  house  and  a 
certain  sum  from  the  Savings  Account.  Certainly  you  can’t  make  any 
worse  uses  of  it  than  I  have.’’  The  next  morning  she  was  out  early,  inter' 
viewing  contractors  and  on  November  19,  ground  was  broken  and 
loveliest  sight  to  a  home  builder’s  eyes,  the  batter  boards  went  up. 
When  the  garage  was  roofed  over,  the  Savers  and  Loaners  held  an  inr 
promptu  christening  party  after  one  of  their  meetings.  With  this  seal  of 
approval,  his  interest  grew  and  he  came  to  have  a  great  pride  in  his  home 
whenever  he  took  a  minute  off  to  realize  it.  In  April  he  went  to  Texas 
on  a  business  trip  as  Vice  President  of  the  local  Savings  Bank,  trying  to 
redeem  some  of  the  money  Vermont  had  poured  into  the  south  and  west 
in  farm  mortgages.  He  left  the  house  on  Union  Street  and  on  his  return, 
ten  days  later,  rang  the  doorbell  of  the  new  house  on  Elm  Street  and 
inquired  of  his  wife  “Do  I  live  here?’’  So  in  the  year  1932  was  fulfilled 
his  part  of  their  bargain,  that  she  should  have  her  house,  and  after  an 
interlude  of  a  few  months  began  the  carrying  out  of  hers,  which  was  to 
help  him  in  his  campaign  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  pattern  of  their 
days  evolved  something  like  this.  An  early  rising,  a  hurried  breakfast, 
then  he  was  off  to  his  office  to  work  feverishly  for  whatever  time  was 
allowed,  while  she  set  her  house  in  order,  made  plans  for  the  comfort  of 
her  mother  who  lived  with  them  and  who  made  it  possible  with  the 
help  of  a  domestic  for  her  to  leave  daughter,  Anne.  In  turn  at  the  office, 
Bill’s  brother  Harry,  who  had  left  Drysdales  and  had  joined  the  office 
force  in  1918,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  away.  Then  at  whatever 
time  they  had  agreed  would  get  them  to  their  destination,  but  always  at 
least  a  half  hour  late,  Bill  and  “Girl”  as  he  always  called  her,  never  by  her 
given  name,  set  off  as  fast  as  the  laws  of  the  state  would  allow,  sometimes 
a  bit  faster,  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  As  his  thoughts  gathered 
momentum,  so  unconsciously  did  he  increase  the  speed  of  the  car,  until 
with  thankfulness  she  took  the  wheel  while  he  rehearsed  his  speech 
which  had  been  worked  out  first  by  her  as  to  facts,  then  edited  by  him, 
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to  make  it  practical,  discussed  between  them  far  into  the  night,  and  then 
polished  en  route  to  the  place  of  delivery.  It  was  a  routine  always  followed 
until  he  became  governor.  The  discussion  continued,  but  others  assembled 
the  material  to  which  she  had  neither  access  nor  for  which  the  time. 
Following  the  meeting  with  its  preliminary  and  aftermath  of  getting 
acquainted,  if  the  distance  was  not  too  great,  they  would  drive  back 
home,  reaching  there  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning;  he  full  of  plans  for 
the  next  day,  driving  faster  and  faster,  as  the  intensity  of  his  thoughts 
grew,  while  she,  struggling  against  an  overpowering  weariness,  with  the 
last  few  miles  succumbed  against  his  shoulder,  to  leave  him  to  dream 
under  the  stars  of  a  road  down  which  he  intended  to  travel  whatever  the 
obstacles.  This  life  could  not  but  take  its  toll  even  on  two  vigorous  people. 
She  grew  paler  and  thinner  and  he  began  to  have  increasing  difficulty  with 
an  old  trouble  of  intermittent  years’  standing,  so  that  as  the  campaign 
progressed,  he  rode  on  an  air  cushion;  sometimes  when  the  pam  became 
too  intense,  sitting  on  one  haunch,  his  legs  drawn  up  and  perspiration 
pouring  from  his  face.  Then  came  the  election.  The  Savers  and  Loaners 
gathered  in  the  office  to  help  him  celebrate  the  victory,  but  instead,  the 
final  count  showed  he  had  lost  by  1200  votes.  The  next  morning  showed 
the  measure  of  the  man  who  was  to  be.  With  his  buoyant  faith,  his  in' 
domi table  will,  everything  up  to  this  time  had  seemed  to  have  the  Midas 
touch.  Life  had  been  hard,  yes,  but  he  had  been  the  master  of  it.  Now  in 
the  year  1932,  the  house  of  cards  which  he  had  built  seemed  to  collapse. 
Only  the  house  of  wood,  mortar  and  brick  on  Elm  Street  which  they  had 
built  and  the  business  seemed  secure,  and  it  was  not  long  before  even 
these  shrunk  to  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  Bill  Wills  and  his  Girl.  For  the 
physical  trouble  grew  steadily  worse;  the  doctors  in  Bennington  told 
him  they  feared  a  malignant  growth.  This  was  confirmed  by  an  eminent 
surgeon,  Dr.  Elliott  C.  Cutler  in  Boston.  After  X'rays,  he  pronounced 
doom  to  these  two  people  in  a  hospital  room.  Holding  the  plate  against  a 
window  he  pointed  to  a  dark  spot.  “Do  you  see  that?  It  is  probably 
cancer — we’ll  operate  tomorrow.’’  After  the  first  stunned  silence  Bill 
replied  that  he  would  come  back  in  a  week,  but  he  must  set  his  house  in 
order.  It  was  a  never  to  be  forgotten  week  in  the  lives  of  these  two.  His 
business  affairs  were  put  in  shape  for  whatever  the  outcome  might  be. 
No  one  can  tell  what  the  thoughts  of  this  man  were;  apparently  defeated 
in  ambition,  perhaps  to  be  cut  off  from  his  business  career.  The  way 
ahead  looked  inky  black.  His  faith  was  still  strong.  On  the  morning  they 
left,  the  two  had  communion  together  in  their  room,  and  on  the  way  to 
Boston,  she,  at  least,  offered  a  continuous  prayer  that  somehow  help 
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would  be  given  them.  As  the  three,  the  two  brothers  and  the  wife  ate  a 
hasty  supper  in  the  station  restaurant,  he  said — “Girl,  what  has  hap' 
oened,  your  face  is  different.”  And  she  who  in  the  midst  of  the  glaring 
austling  station  had  seen  a  great  light,  such  as  Saul  of  Damascus  had 
seen,  said,  “Billy,  I  can’t  explain  it,  but  I  know  everything  will  be  right.  ” 
So  great  was  her  conviction  that  after  leaving  him  at  the  hospital,  she 
fell  asleep  and  awakened  in  the  morning,  calm,  to  meet  the  day. 

After  the  operation,  she  went  with  Harry  to  the  doctor’s  office.  In 
the  bright  sun  streaming  through  the  window,  this  great  surgeon  who 
was  to  be  in  charge  of  all  American  hospitals  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II  lifted  his  arm  high  as  a  beacon  of  hope,  “No  cancer!”  The  first 
joy  and  relief  were  quickly  subdued,  by  the  knowledge  that  while  the 
prognosis  had  not  been  right,  the  intestinal  condition  had  necessitated  a 
colostomy,  at  once  the  miracle  of  modern  surgery  and  the  most  constant 
cross  ever  fastened  upon  man.  Slowly  from  the  depths  of  weakness  and 
despair,  the  spirit  of  a  new  Bill  Wills  emerged;  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
had  tasted  and  conquered  defeat,  who  had  faced  death  and  come  forth 
with  an  added  lease  on  life,  a  man  who  for  the  fourteen  years  left  him 
fought,  sometimes  grimly,  but  most  times  joyously;  of  whose  hours  of 
depression  caused  by  his  physical  handicap  no  one  (except  his  wife) 
knew;  who  because  he  had  conquered,  could  not  ever  again  be  really 
troubled  by  trivialities. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


A  Decade — 193 El 941 

A  decade  can  be  long  or  short,  viewed  in  prospect  or  retrospect; 
whether  it  is  filled  with  joy  or  sorrow.  So  it  was  with  Bill  Wills.  There 
was  the  adjustment  to  be  made  to  his  physical  handicap — when  some' 
times  it  seemed  insuperable,  moments  when  he  expressed  doubt  as  to 
his  wisdom  in  trying  to  keep  on  in  public  life.  When,  however  the 
adjustments,  both  mental  and  physical  had  finally  been  made,  he  did 
go  on,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  courage  in  his  heart  and  with  it  all  a  vast 
new  understanding  of  what  a  burden  the  handicapped  bore.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  Vermont  Association 
for  the  Crippled  and  Handicapped.  As  he  often  said  that  while  most  of 
them  carried  their  crippling  that  all  the  world  might  see,  he  felt  his 
kinship  to  all  who  perforce  deviated  from  the  norms  of  life. 

In  1934  Fanny  McLeod  died.  She  was  a  quiet,  courageous  person, 
herself  crippled  since  childhood  by  Infantile  Paralysis  and  left  early  in 
her  married  life  to  support  herself  and  her  daughter.  She  was  a  milliner 
in  the  era  when  making  hats  was  an  art,  and  her  first  store  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Fruitland,  belonged  to  the  period  when  the  Opera  House  was 
a  new  and  focal  part  of  society  life  in  Bennington.  Her  seven  helpers 
under  her  supervision,  created  opera  bonnets;  crescent  shaped  concoctions 
of  tulle,  lace,  feathers  and  flowers,  curving  around  the  “Psyche”  hair¬ 
dos  of  the  feminine  elite.  These  were  gala  occasions  when  John  Drew 
and  other  notables  of  the  stage  stopped  off  to  give  a  one  night  performance, 
en  route  to  a  larger  place.  Hudson’s  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  with  a  door  opening 
into  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  was  a  social  must  in  the  minds  of  the  patrons 
of  the  “Opera  House.” 

Around  lower  Main  Street  in  those  days  were  ranged  the  leading  places 
of  business:  Squire’s  Jewelry  Store,  Shurtleff’s  Drug  Store,  Griswold’s 
Sporting  Goods,  Corsiglia’s  Fruit  Store,  Day’s  Drug  Store,  McLeod’s 
Millinery,  Endress’  Cigar  Store,  Estes,  Noveck’s  (Suits  and  Dresses), 
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Ramsdell’s,  Loomis  Shoes,  Ryan  and  O’Conner  Millinery,  Nichols, 
Rosiers,  Ritchie’s,  Burts’,  Patterson’s,  John  Winslow,  Willoughby’s, 
LaMarre’s,  Cole’s  and  Hudson’s. 

Way  up  the  street  could  be  found  Gibson’s  Bakery,  VanVleck’s  Drug 
Store  and  Walbridge’s.  They  were  all  merchants  making  a  good,  com' 
fortable  living,  untroubled  by  balance  sheets,  or  Income  Tax.  They 
survived  until  Federal  supervision  and  other  modern  ways  left  them  too 
bewildered  to  cope  with  the  changes.  The  banks  and  Public  Library 
were  in  those  days,  institutions  to  be  entered  on  tiptoe  and  with  com 
versa tion  therein  carried  on  in  whispers.  It  was  an  era  of  mud,  of  horse 
drawn  vehicles,  and  overhanging  elms  along  Main  Street  before  the 
advent  of  utilities  had  either  killed  or  removed  them,  of  serenity  and 
simplicity;  an  era  whose  memory  brings  a  touch  of  nostalgia  to  those 
privileged  to  have,  even  with  the  hazy  recollection  of  youth,  some  share 
in  it. 

With  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  Anne,  closer  to  her  because  of  her 
parents’  political  wanderings,  was  left  with  memories  of  a  rare  and  under' 
standing  companionship  which  transcended  the  composite  of  all  modern 
baby  sitters. 

1936  brought  a  personal  triumph  to  Bill  in  his  successful  election  to 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  as  joy  and  sorrow  come  so  often 
mixed,  that  December  he  lost  his  brother  Harry.  This  left  a  great  gap 
in  the  insurance  setup  and  a  young  seventeemyear  old  nephew;  both 
presenting  problems  beyond  the  great  grief  which  Bill  felt  in  the  loss  of 
one  who  had  complemented  every  facet  of  his  life  up  to  this  time. 

George  W.  Buck,  associated  with  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  in  Provi' 
dence,  came  to  take  Harry’s  place  in  the  business.  Besides  becoming  a 
stockholder  in  the  now  incorporated  concern,  George,  in  so  many  ways 
like  Bill’s  brother  Harry,  quietly  and  efficiently  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  go  on  with  his  political  quest,  by  carrying  the  brunt  of  the  business, 
with  Bill  working  nights  and  Sundays  on  matters  of  policy  and  the  bigger 
risks.  Can  anyone  say  he  is  self'made  when  two  such  men  make  possible 
by  their  quiet  attention  to  routine,  the  more  widely  publicized  success? 
To  the  company  of  the  Five  already  mentioned  must  be  added  these  two 
and  the  grandmother  in  the  home. 

While  he  was  a  State  Senator,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  Court 
House  in  Bennington.  He  with  the  other  Bennington  County  Senator, 
Harry  Beebe  of  Manchester  was  appointed  to  the  Committee*  for  its  con' 


*The  other  members  were  Dr.  E.  A.  Tobin,  Richard  A.  Miles,  Ernest  West. 
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struction.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Federal  Agency,  WPA,  and  there 
were  the  usual  restrictions  attendant  upon  a  partially  subsidized  govern¬ 
ment  project.  One  was  that  there  should  be  a  resident  overseer.  A  young 
Frenchman  was  appointed,  but  by  the  contract  must  have  a  title;  so  he 
was  dubbed  “Clerk  of  the  Works,”  a  title  which  he  carried  with  great 
pride  and  a  fair  amount  of  efficiency.  As  is  always  the  case  in  the  execution 
of  these  local  projects,  there  was  a  battle  royal,  of  short  duration,  but 
intense  while  it  lasted,  as  to  disposition  of  the  Court  House  Clock. 
Citizens  who  had  run  their  days  by  its  strike  were  up  in  arms.  A  clock 
was  finally  installed  in  the  new  structure  sans  bell,  one  of  the  eternal 
compromises  of  life. 

This  was  only  one  of  many  moot  questions  to  be  settled.  The  old 
Court  House  which  had  housed  a  rankly  smelling  jail — cause  for  an 
investigation  by  the  League  of  Woman  Voters  of  that  day — was  bought 
by  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  hotel,  to  be  converted  later  into  the  present 
A  and  P  store.  This  transaction,  in  spite  of  Bill’s  interlocking  interests 
as  a  part  owner  of  the  hotel  and  chairman  of  the  committee  was  carried 
out  upon  the  basis  of  a  neutral  appraisal.  The  only  possible  question 
might  have  arisen  by  the  appearance  in  Bill’s  back  yard  of  the  marble 
slabs  which  had  formed  the  steps,  but  these  too  were  bought  at  the  going 
price.  An  amusing  aftermath  in  the  process  of  settling  into  the  new  jail 
was  the  escape  of  a  prisoner.  Upon  his  capture  when  it  was  discovered 
that  his  escape  had  been  effected  via  the  door  with  its  ineffective  locks, 
he  was  made  advisor  to  the  committee,  and  in  the  light  of  his  apparently 
great  experience,  the  locks  were  changed  to  his  specifications  and  it  was 
made  escape  proof. 

So  these  ten  years  were  ticked  off;  filled  with  political  advancement, 
and  as  it  so  often  happens,  accompanied  by  family  loss  and  sorrow,  with 
interests  ever  widening,  in  service  to  his  adopted  town  and  in  broader 
acquaintance  in  the  state. 

The  campaign  for  the  Governorship  brought  with  it  gruelling  days 
and  nights  of  travelling,  lightened  by  incidents  of  friendliness  and  humor. 
One  day  in  the  valley  near  Rochester,  they  stopped  before  the  local 
grocery  store.  Two  trucks  loaded  apparently  with  workmen  were 
opposite.  Bill  had  the  usual  campaigner’s  cards  with  his  picture  and 
vital  statistics.  He  gave  one  to  each  man  in  the  truck  and  returned  to  his 
spouse,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  counting  the  potential  votes, 
with  a  red  face.  One  of  the  men  had  leaned  to  him  confidentially  to  ask 
if  he  was  elected  would  he  let  them  out?  All  that  day  he  and  his  companion 
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chuckled  with  glee,  over  the  picture  of  his  picture  gracing  some  forty 
bureaus  in  the  Waterbury  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

One  Labor  Day  found  the  candidate  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  state  attending  a  bridge  opening,  with  a  radio  appointment  in 
Waterbury,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  and  barely  time  to  make 
it  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  little  Chevy  manfully 
climbed  hill  after  hill,  only  to  swoop  down  the  other  side;  swerved 
around  curve  after  curve  where  a  kind  providence  had  removed  oncoming 
cars,  darted  through  gulfs  of  breath' taking  beauty;  but  just  twelve  miles 
short  of  its  destination,  even  the  little  Chevy  could  keep  the  pace  no 
longer  and  with  an  exclamation  of  steam  acknowledged  defeat  in  a 
series  of  dying  gasps.  The  candidate  for  office  looked  at  his  wife  in  dis' 
may.  Twenty  minutes,  twelve  miles,  no  car, — a  seemingly  impossible 
situation.  The  resource  and  initiative  which  had  pushed  him  thus  far 
in  his  life  were  not  wanting.  Before  his  wife  could  catch  her  breath,  he 
was  out  of  the  car,  knocking  at  the  door  of  an  adjacent  farm  house,  running 
to  a  nearby  shed,  backing  out  the  family  Ford  and  was  away  down  the 
road,  his  long  legs  bent  jackknife  fashion  under  the  wheel  and  upon  his 
face  an  expression  of  do  but  never  die.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  explanations  were  made.  “What  a  day  this  has  been,” 
ejaculated  the  farmer’s  wife,  “first  thing  this  morning  the  dog  was  run 
over,  then  the  Delco  system  went  off,  my  washing  machine  broke,  our 
car’s  been  taken  and  our  radio  is  broken  so  we  can’t  hear  your  husband 
speak.’’  “There’s  one  here  in  the  Chevy,  I  guess  it’s  still  working.’’  So 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  children  perched  on  the  seat,  the  older  people 
grouped  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  car,  and  at  the  appointed  minute 
the  voice  of  the  announcer  gave  the  welcome  information  that  here  in  the 
studio  was  one  of  the  candidates.  A  rather  breathless  voice  came  over  the 
air,  but  it  came  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  friendly  relief  that  he 
had  made  it.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  Ford  came  up  the  road  (he 
had  to  call  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  to  learn  where  it  belonged, 
for  in  the  excitement  he  had  no  idea),  a  tired  but  triumphant  candidate 
dismounted  to  find  his  own  car  filled  with  oil, — the  lack  of  which  had 
caused  its  rebellion — ,  his  wife  rested  and  happy,  visiting  with  the 
family  and  upon  the  table  a  good  supper  to  refresh  his  inner  man.  When 
they  left  for  home  in  the  early  dusk,  the  lighted  farmhouse  blinked  a 
friendly  “goodbye”  and  “come  again,”  the  farmer  had  refused  pay  for 
the  oil  with  the  offhand  remark  that  he  guessed  Vermonters  had  to  help 
one  another,  the  two  women  had  exchanged  recipes,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  revived  Chevy,  two  refreshed  travellers  along  the  road  of  politics 
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turned  to  each  other  simultaneously  giving  voice  to  the  same  thought, 
“And  they  say  Vermonters  are  cold  and  distant!” 

There  was  the  never  to  be  forgotten  call  at  a  state  senator’s  home, 
overlooking  the  Connecticut  River.  The  daughter  was  to  be  married  in 
a  few  days  and  as  the  Wills  could  not  be  there  for  the  wedding,  she  led 
them  into  the  small  bedroom  off  the  sitting  room  and  drew  aside  the  sheet 
covering  her  wedding  dress  and  other  parts  of  her  trousseau,  every 
stitch  placed  there  by  her  own  loving  fingers.  As  Mrs.  Bill  looked  upon 
these  exquisite  garments  and  the  girl  standing  there  in  breathtaking 
loveliness,  she  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  the  qualities  still 
inherent  to  our  Vermont  hills;  independence  born  of  ability,  love  of  the 
beautiful,  a  desire  for  quality,  and  with  it  all,  romance. 

There  was  an  evening  in  Topsham  when  they  stopped  at  a  small  filling 
station,  ostensibly  for  gas,  but  also  to  ask  permission  to  leave  a  placard 
in  the  window.  At  Bill’s  request  to  do  so,  a  laconic  “Guess  so”  came 
from  the  owner  who  was  at  the  back  of  the  car  attending  to  the  gas.  Bill 
didn’t  want  it  left  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  his  identity  and  so 
explained  who  he  was.  “It’s  all  right,  I’ve  been  watching  you  down  to 
Montpelier,  you’ll  do.” 

From  the  last  radio  broadcast  on  the  eve  of  election,  in  Burlington,  an 
utterly  weary  couple  drove  to  Bennington  getting  in  in  the  very  dark 
hours  just  before  dawn,  fully  convinced  in  the  darkness  that  the  outcome 
would  be  a  defeat;  but  this  time  the  Savers  and  Loaners  could  celebrate 
an  overwhelming  victory — which  they  duly  proceeded  to  do  in  their 
own  inimitable  fashion. 

When  Frank  E.  Howe,  editor  of  the  Bennington  Banner  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  1912  there  had  been  an  open  house  with  coffee 
and  sandwiches.  This  was  the  only  local  precedent  the  Wills  had  to 
follow.  It  was  intimated  that  on  a  certain  night,  the  High  School  Band 
and  citizens  of  the  town  would  wait  upon  the  Governor^elect  at  his 
Elm  Street  home.  There  was  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  between  Bill 
and  Hazel  as  to  arrangements.  Bill  wanted  a  floodlight  over  the  front 
door.  Hazel,  being  by  nature  an  introvert,  felt  it  would  not  be  exactly 
in  good  taste.  The  floodlight  went  in,  the  band  and  some  two  thousand 
citizens  appeared  with  a  big  bunch  of  red  roses  for  the  Missus,  Bill  under 
the  floodlight  made  a  speech.  Refreshments  were  obviously  out. 

Oi  a  different  nature  but  equally  satisfying  was  a  dinner  given  for 
Bill  at  the  hotel  by  some  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Colgate,  much  to  Bill’s  pride 
and  satisfaction  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  Savers  and  Loaners 
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with  their  wives  occupied  one  front  table,  the  office  force,  the  other.  On 
this  occasion  a  bronze  plaque  was  given  him  bearing  this  inscription: 

“Presented  to 
William  Henry  Wills 

ty 

Bennington  Friends 
on  his  election  to 
The  State’s  Highest  Office 
Governor  of  Vermont 
December  16,  1940“ 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  their  joy  was  the  absence  of  Anne, 
away  at  Bradford  Junior  College,  whose  authorities  would  neither  tell 
her  of  her  father’s  election  on  the  night  when  the  results  were  safely  in, 
nor  allow  her  absence  from  the  school  to  share  in  his  hometown  dinner. 
Why  can’t  institutions  once  in  a  while  relax  rules  and  be  human? 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Faces  Turned  to  Mecca 

The  feting  and  rejoicing  finally  ended  and  there  came  the  necessity  for 
attending  to  practical  details.  Realizing  that  the  office  of  governor  had 
grown  to  be  one  demanding  the  full  time  of  the  Executive,  it  was  felt 
that  somewhere  in  Montpelier  there  should  be  a  place  where  a  home  of 
sorts  could  be  maintained;  so  the  business  of  house  hunting  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Bill  of  first  importance.  After  repeated  failures,  she  found  one  on 
Hubbard  Street,  owned  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Harnman  and  available  for 
the  probable  length  of  the  session.  It  was  unusually  suited  to  the  purpose, 
particularly  as  a  game  room  with  fireplace  in  the  basement  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  county  delegation  suppers  there;  so  in  the  midst  of 
setting  the  house  in  Bennington  in  order  to  leave  for  two  years,  she 
planned  a  series  of  seven  suppers,  at  which  two  counties  would  be 
entertained  at  a  time,  with  thought  given  to  equalizing  as  far  as  possible 
the  numbers  and  their  position,  geographically  in  the  state. 

In  the  meantime,  with  his  customary  thoroughness,  the  Governor' 
elect  had  gone  to  Montpelier  to  interview  heads  of  Departments,  that 
he  might  learn  more  of  their  work  and  needs;  to  work  on  the  Inaugural 
Message  in  the  light  of  these  interviews,  as  well  as  the  Biennial  Budget. 
In  this  latter  task  he  worked  closely  with  Levi  Kelley,  then  assistant 
treasurer.  Together  they  set  up  a  new  simplified  form  of  budget,  since 
used  by  successive  Administrations  and  extensively  copied  elsewhere. 

So  engrossed  was  he  in  these  studies,  that  the  approaching  Christmas 
was  entirely  absent  from  his  thoughts.  His  wife,  as  is  the  way  of  most 
wives,  had  taken  care  of  their  usual  Christmas  list,  and  had  on  one  of  her 
trips  to  Montpelier,  spotted  a  rose  colored  chenille  robe  which  she  felt 
that  in  spite  of  her  auburn  hair  she  could  wear  in  the  privacy  of  her 
bedroom,  and  had  more  than  intimated  he  could  buy  it  for  her.  One 
morning  at  breakfast  in  the  Tavern,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  in 
the  preoccupation  of  the  last  weeks  he  hadn’t  done  anything  for  his 
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family’s  Christmas,  and  her  not  too  gentle  hint  about  the  robe  finally 
registered.  One  of  the  waitresses  in  the  Coffee  Shop  also  bore  the  name 
of  Hazel.  He  pulled  out  his  wallet,  told  her  of  his  dilemma  and  asked 
her  to  buy  it  for  him  with  some  slippers  to  match.  “You’re  about  her 
size,  what  fits  you  should  fit  her.”  It  developed,  however  that  this  Hazel 
also  had  her  eye  on  this  particular  robe.  Using  the  good  old  salesmanship 
technique,  he  persuaded  her  that  red  was  a  much  better  color  for  her  and 
so  got  the  robe  he  was  after. 

He  reached  Bennington  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Carol  Service  in 
his  home  church,  a  role  that  except  for  two  years  he  had  not  missed  for 
over  twenty  years.  He  was  the  King  bringing  the  gift  of  gold.  The 
costume  evolved  was  a  very  elegant  red  velvet  robe,  topped  by  a  Santa 
Claus  beard  and  a  royal  crown.  The  children  in  the  congregation  were 
consequently  always  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  King  and 
the  older  people  were  likewise  never  sure  of  the  words  which  he  would 
sing,  and  eagerly  waited  each  year  to  get  the  current  version.  He  couldn’t 
memorize,  but  was  strong  on  extemporizing,  so  something  always  was 
sung.  Finally  in  desperation,  his  wife  wrote  the  verse  in  great  letters  to  be 
laid  on  the  offering  plate  he  bore,  but  the  white  wig  got  in  his  eyes,  so 
the  result  was  not  ever  letter  perfect. 

“Born  a  King  on  Bethlehem’s  plain, 

Gold  I  bring  to  crown  Him  again, 

King  forever,  ceasing  never 
Over  us  all  to  reign.’’ 

k  A  O 

Christmas  in  the  Wills  home  that  year  had  all  its  traditions  observed. 
Candle  lights  were  in  every  window,  Anne  and  her  father  trimmed  her 
tree,  on  Christmas  Eve  the  house  was  aglow  with  candles  and  mother 
read  Dicken’s  Christmas  Carol  by  the  firelight.  The  only  difference 
was  that  a  day  or  two  after,  everything  was  packed  away,  the  house 
was  given  a  final  cleaning,  and  on  New  Years  Day,  the  Wills  trio,  Bill, 
Hazel  and  Anne  drove  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  to  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Robert  Blood  as  Governor,  with  a  quick  return  to  allow  Anne  to 
go  back  to  Bradford  Junior  College  and  her  mother  and  father  to  embark 
upon  the  Montpelier  experience.  A  new  Chrysler  Sedan  had  replaced 
the  little  business  Chevy,  a  great  concession  on  Bill’s  part  after  much 
discussion  in  the  family,  to  the  dignity  of  the  new  position. 

(Excerpt  from  the  Diary  of  H.M.W.) 

January  2,  1941 

The  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Wills  family  are  packed  in  the 
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Chrysler  to  the  roof.  Anne  has  gone  back  to  school,  and  on  our 
way  out,  we  stopped  at  the  office  for  a  minute.  A  rainy  day, 
and  as  I  sit  packed  in  and  waiting  for  Bill,  I  can’t  help  but  wonder 
what  is  ahead  and  what  will  happen  to  us  before  we  are  home 
again  to  stay.  We  can’t  be  the  same  people.  Don’t  want  to  be. 

But  I  just  hope  we  can  keep  our  heads.  Public  life  does  something 
to  people.  As  we  went  down  Elm  Street,  I  said  “Goodbye”  to 
my  home — expect  to  be  saying  that  for  the  next  two  years, 
Bill’s  ambition  and  heart  are  in  his  business  and  now  in  his 
politics.  Mine  is  in  the  home  we  planned  and  built.  It  was  the 
aargain  that  if  I  could  have  the  house,  I’d  help  him  in  getting 
this,  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  Well,  I  have  it  and  he  has  it, 
and  I’ll  try  to  remember  that  if  it  wasn’t  for  him,  I  wouldn’t  have 
had  it,  and  wouldn’t  want  it  now — so  as  we  set  forth  on  this 
new  venture,  I  make  two  resolves:  that  I  shall  never  indulge 
myself  in  wishing,  but  I’ll  grab  every  chance  I  get  to  enjoy  home, 
and  someway  I’ll  keep  it  homelike;  and  I’ll  someway  fill  my  life 
so  full  in  Montpelier,  I  won’t  get  a  chance  for  selTpity.  Sounds 
funny,  when  most  women  would  give  their  eye-teeth  to  be  First 
Lady — I  know  I’ll  enjoy  it,  but  today,  setting  out  for  Montpelier, 
one  hundred  twenty'five  miles  from  home,  I  am  lonesome  as  the 
dickens. 

Reached  the  Montpelier  house  about  eight  o’clock.  Marion 
Harriman  had  everything  in  perfect  shape.  Claire  (the  maid 
who  stayed  with  the  house)  was  tired  and  strange.  Poor  young 
girl,  she  had  worked  all  day,  her  lady  was  gone,  leaving  her  to 
strangers.  Blarney  the  Irish  Setter  showed  she  felt  like  the  rest  of 
us.  The  best  thing  to  do  in  this  strange  house  was  to  get  to  bed. 

It  was  too  picked  up.  Neither  M.H.’s  or  ours. 

The  next  morning  routines  were  established.  Each  evening  of  that 
week  followed  the  same  pattern.  Long  weeks  of  preparation  had  gone 
into  the  inaugural  address;  conferences  with  the  heads  of  departments 
had  furnished  its  content,  considerations  of  policy  had  edited  it,  count' 
less  changes  had  polished  it  and  after  it  had  gone  to  the  printer  when, 
as  he  said  he  felt  he  had  thrust  his  child  naked  into  a  cold  and  unfeeling 
world,  the  household,  with  Mrs.  Edward  Mason  of  Randolph  a  guest 
for  the  winter,  was  ambushed  into  serving  as  an  audience.  His  long,  strong 
fingers  would  reach  into  his  inside  coat  pocket  where  the  original  rested; 
out  would  come  the  rapidly  wearing  papers  and  they  knew  they  were 
in  for  one  more  rehearsal. 
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Because  the  introduction  to  this  Message  embodies  so  fully  and 
honestly  his  philosophy  of  life,  his  profound  sense  of  mission,  and  his 
relation  to  his  fellow  men,  it  is  quoted  here  in  part: 

Government  is  a  trust  and  the  officers  of  government  are 
trustees;  and  both  the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.”  These  words,  spoken  by  Henry  Clay  in 
1829,  have  a  fresh  significance  today. 

It  will  be  my  aim  as  Governor  to  offer  only  constructive  cntr 
cism — to  avoid  merely  tearing  down  when  I  cannot  suggest  a 
practicable  improvement.  Our  joint  efforts  should  be  to  keep 
pace  with  progress  while  still  keeping  faith  with  Vermont 
traditions. 

We  meet  at  a  critical  hour;  abroad  free  institutions  by  the 
score  have  been  wrecked  by  ruthless  tyrants  so  that  few  traces 
remain  of  governmental  structures  under  which  mankind  possessed 
liberty  of  action,  thought  and  speech. 

We  in  Vermont,  in  America,  are  deeply  concerned;  we  are 
resolved  that  here  we  will  be  vigilant  to  guard  and  to  defend 
the  republican  form  of  government  and  our  way  of  life. 

The  antidote  lies  in  your  hands,  in  those  of  the  judiciary,  in 
mine,  in  those  of  the  freemen  of  the  State  of  Vermont;  namely, 
laws  wisely  conceived,  intelligently  interpreted,  discreetly 
administered,  strictly  enforced,  and  by  all  willingly  obeyed. 

Mere  lip  service  to  the  letter  of  democracy  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  clear  thinking  and  positive  action.  The  task  is 
not  easy;  it  requires  courage,  self-reliance  and  hard  work.  Yet, 
liberty  is  not  for  the  weak;  it  is  for  the  strong  in  spirit. 

This  was  no  mere  political  sounding  board  but  a  promise  which  he 
tried  during  his  four  years  in  office  to  fulfill  and  in  which  he  succeeded 
to  an  amazing  degree.  The  body  of  the  Message  followed  the  prescribed 
order  of  such  addresses,  touching  upon  the  work  of  many  departments. 
Of  special  note  were  a  recommendation  for  minimum  pay  for  teachers, 
a  Merit  System  for  State  Employees,  a  Comptroller  to  assist  the  governor 
in  fiscal  matters,  plans  for  industrial  development  especially  in  small 
business,  with  the  recommendation  for  an  Industrial  Agent  as  director 
of  activities  and  surveys  to  the  end  of  encouraging  new  business  in 
Vermont,  the  recognition  that  the  state’s  business  had  outgrown  its 
accommodations  and  was  being  conducted  in  various  places  over  the 
city  in  rented  quarters  and  that  “a  steady  improvement  in  business  has 
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provided  substantially  more  General  Fund  Revenues  than  the  amount 
used  in  budget  estimates”  with  the  suggestion  that  a  suitable  State 
Office  Building  would  cost  about  $600,000  which  could  be  used  from 
such  surplus. 

The  other  recommendation  for  the  use  of  surplus  was  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  a  Soldiers’  Bonus  in  accord  with  Sec.  8057,  thus 
recognizing  the  existence  of  armed  forces,  though  the  country  was  not 
yet  at  war. 

There  was  a  warning  that  surpluses  were  unusual  and  should  not  be 
used  for  recurring  expenses.  This  was  a  reflection  of  his  own  way  of 
financing  both  in  his  personal  and  business  life;  by  some  critics  later 
deemed  too  conservative.  Certainly  in  view  of  subsequent  Federal 
deficit  spending  it  was  not  in  fashion,  but  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  own 
pinch  hitting  years  it  was  the  only  logical  stand  he  could  take  and  be 
true  to  his  way  of  life. 

All  these  measures  except  the  Comptroller  which  he  recommended 
were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Legislature  before  which  he  gave  this 
message. 

As  the  introduction  to  this  first  message  reflected  his  personal  atti- 
tudes,  so  the  closing,  concerning  the  inclusion  of  which  he  expressed 
doubts,  reflected  his  strong  belief  that  along  with  practical  realism,  this 
world,  and  in  particular  his  small  part  in  it  was  in  need  of  putting  its 
house  in  order.  Contrary  to  his  misgivings,  it  apparently  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  many.  In  print,  at  least,  it  was  not  criticized  nor 
ridiculed. 

My  message  to  you  would  be  incomplete  if  I  neglected  to  call 
to  your  attention  a  fundamental  weakness  and  a  trend  which  in 
my  opinion  have  much  to  do  with  our  uneasiness  and  spirit  of 
unrest.  We  have  great  meetings  and  discussions  on  economic 
subjects,  but  the  citizens  of  Vermont  are  not  giving  adequate 
attention  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  state  as 
a  whole.  We  comment  about  the  break-down  of  morals  both 
within  the  state  and  the  nation,  but  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  due  and  in  my  opinion  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
spiritual  indifference  of  our  citizens.  We  comment  frequently 
on  the  prosperity  of  a  by-gone  age  but  seldom  in  our  passing  com¬ 
ments  do  we  connect  the  two  thoughts  that  the  people  of  yester¬ 
day  were  pious  and  devout  in  the  matter  of  their  religious 
practices.  We  as  individuals  would  do  well  within  our  respective 
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communities  to  join  with  others  in  serious  study,  analysis  and 
action  toward  reviving  interest  and  stimulating  activity  in  the 
realm  of  our  spiritual  needs.  If  America  is  to  be  saved,  each 
individual  must  first  put  his  own  house  in  order.  The  Ten  Conr 
mandments  cannot  be  improved  upon,  nor  can  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  be  surpassed  as  a  guide  for  ethical  conduct. 

Unless  it  may  be  the  thrill  which  the  President  receives  under  similar 
circumstances,  which  is  probably  bounded  by  a  person’s  capacity  to 
feel  certain  emotions,  there  is  probably  no  moment  in  a  man’s  life  like 
the  one  in  which  he  mounts  the  rostrum  to  take  from  the  Chief  Justice 
the  oath  which  gives  him  the  highest  office  in  his  state.  The  stresses  of 
the  campaign  are  behind  him,  the  conflicts  inevitably  attendant  upon 
the  office  are  before  him  but  not  yet  fully  sensed;  the  big  moment  is  his. 
In  January  1941  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  Congress,  though  the 
legislature,  in  the  hard  headed  way  of  Vermonters  was  to  recognize  a 
state  of  war;  the  National  Guard  had  been  inducted  into  Federal  service 
and  were  waiting  to  be  called  into  training.  Because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  with  his  own  lifelong  religious  training,  the  Gov- 
ernor  elect  had  departed  from  custom  by  asking  his  own  rector  Norman 
P.  Dare,  who  was  also  the  Chaplain  of  the  Vermont  National  Guard  to 
precede  the  taking  of  the  oath  by  prayer.  In  his  great  moment,  charac¬ 
teristically,  Bill  did  not  forget  his  “Girl”.  On  the  way  to  the  rostrum  a 
tender  little  squeeze  of  her  hand  told  her  he  was  not  forgetting  to  share 
it  with  her. 

Back  of  the  panoply  of  officialdom  were  many  other  little  human 
touches.  There  were  the  last  minute  preparations  for  a  luncheon  at  home 
for  Governor  Blood  and  his  party,  coming  for  a  reciprocal  call  of  courtesy; 
there  was  a  hurried  sending  of  the  masses  of  flowers  which  arrived,  to 
the  State  House  for  the  afternoon  reception,  a  gesture  that  somehow 
fouled  up,  as  it  had  been  planned  to  use  them  for  the  dinner  at  night  at 
the  Tavern,  but  as  they  mysteriously  disappeared,  it  made  for  a  wild 
scramble  to  provide  even  minimum  decoration  at  the  hotel.  Bennington 
friends  came,  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  strong  to  honor  their  fellow 
citizen.  It  had  been  planned  to  reserve  the  gallery  in  the  House  for  these 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  as  the  State  House  belongs  to  the  people,  no 
part  of  it  can  be  shut  off.  The  amplifier  in  the  reception  room  failed  to 
work  and  so  the  overflow  crowd  was  not  able  to  hear  the  Inaugural 
Address.  After  the  reception,  attended  by  a  record  breaking  crowd  of 
over  a  thousand,  they  hurried  home  to  dress  for  the  dinner. 
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There  the  newly  elected  Governor,  three  college  girls  and  two  boys 
preempted  every  room  including  the  baths.  Somehow  the  new  First 
Lady  got  into  her  gold  dress  in  time  for  the  dinner,  but  if  the  effect  was 
good,  it  was  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  mirror  or  a 
long  time  spent  in  grooming.  Lack  of  flowers,  careful  toilette  or  any 
leisure  could  not  take  away  the  joy  of  that  dinner  hour,  spent  with  the 
old  friends  and  the  new  officials.  It  was  a  quiet  home  affair  with  no  speech 
making.  Rather  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  affectionate  rapport  between 
his  townsmen  and  Bill,  as  with  his  customary  friendliness,  he  passed 
among  them.  The  quiet  effective  work  of  many  made  it  the  great  success 
it  was,  but  perhaps  outstanding  that  day  were  the  efforts  of  two  old 
friends,  Lee  C.  Warner  and  Mary  Mason,  with  the  Tavern  through  Mrs. 
Farrar  putting  more  than  its  best  foot  forward  in  the  matter  of  cuisine. 
The  two  receptions,  the  one  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other  in  the  City 
Hall  at  the  Stainers’  Ball  meant  shaking  hands  with  hundreds  of  people. 
Small  wonder  that  shortly  after  intermission,  the  governor  and  his  wife 
went  home;  there  to  slip  into  housecoats,  to  elevate  their  tired  feet,  to 
flex  their  cramped  and  aching  hands,  and  to  talk  it  all  over.  The  eight 
young  people  in  Anne’s  party,  stayed  on  to  dance  long  after  father  and 
mother  had  laid  their  proud  but  weary  heads  to  rest,  knowing  full  well, 
that  when  all  this  gaiety  ended,  the  next  day  they  would  fully  awaken 
to  the  responsibilities  which  the  honors  of  this  day  had  brought. 
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Above:  Bill  Wills  Inaugural 

Below:  Inaugural  Ball,  Montpelier,  The  Governor  and  Mrs.  Wills 
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State  Civilian  Defense  Workers,  1942 

Left  to  Right:  Fred  S.  Brynn,  Albert  A.  Cree,  L.  L.  LeMasters,  Robert  Van 
Buskirk,  Vail  Allen,  Robert  Boynton,  John  Baxendale,  Mrs.  Conzelman,  John  Burke. 
Girls  in  the  rear— -Office  Stenographers 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Two  Legislative  Sessions 
and  the  States  Business 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  taking  office,  Bill’s  training  had  been  primarily 
in  the  field  of  business;  this  experience,  coupled  with  his  natural  liking 
for  people  set  the  tempo  of  his  two  administrations.  There  has  probably 
been  no  four  years  marked  by  a  closer,  warmer  human  relationship  and 
understanding  between  the  legislative  groups  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
state  departments  on  the  other,  with  the  executive  office.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  those  who  worked  the  most  closely 
with  him.  During  the  first  session,  W.  R.  McFeeters,  able  and  brilliant 
lawyer  from  St.  Albans  was  his  Executive  Clerk.  Upon  his  appointment 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission,  Benjamin  Gates  occupied  this  position. 
Fletcher  Plumley,  also  a  lawyer,  fresh  from  experience  with  his  father, 
Congressman  Charles  Plumley  in  Washington,  brought  a  political  know¬ 
how  coupled  with  tact  to  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military 
Affairs.  He,  in  turn  was  appointed  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Robert  Warner  and  Oscar  Shepard,  successively. 
Eleanor  Dana,  whose  experience  in  two  previous  administrations  gave 
her  an  unusual  working  knowledge  of  procedures  and  forms,  and  Dorothy 
Drohat,  able,  meticulous  and  untiring  as  a  personal  secretary;  these,  each 
able  in  his  own  field,  formed  a  close,  efficient  group  which  made  the  office 
wheels  turn  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  One  rule  of  the  Executive  Office 
was  “Don’t  ever  seem  in  a  hurry,  but  don’t  let  anybody  waste  time.’’ 
Another  evidence  of  his  philosophy  was  a  small  sign  always  on  his  desk, 
“No  one  is  indispensable.’’  Former  governors  had  been  accustomed  to 
work  at  a  desk  behind  which  was  a  high  backed  chair,  handsomely 
carved.  This  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  conducive  to  successful  conference, 
as  it  set  him  apart  from  those  with  whom  he  was  talking;  so  he  asked  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  secure  for  the  office  a  large  table,  and  all  conferences 


were  held  here.  This  was  another  of  the  secrets  of  his  relationship  with 
those  who  came  to  him.  The  desk  and  chair  were  always  used  when  he 
signed  state  papers,  as  he  kept  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  office 
along  with  the  informality  which  ordinarily  prevailed. 

The  1941  Legislature  was  a  happy  one,  in  spite  of  its  many  problems. 
The  friendliness  of  the  Governor  made  the  man  from  the  smaller  places 
feel  particularly  he  had  an  important  share  in  the  state’s  business.  There 
were  innumerable  cases  of  some  shy  person  who  sought  council  with  the 
Governor  and  who  came  away  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it 
was  all  about.  One  night  after  session  when  the  Governor  was  in  Ben¬ 
nington,  one  of  these  men  drove  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  after  his  store 
closed,  with  his  young  son,  and  back  home  that  night  to  consult  with  his 
friend,  Bill,  over  the  boy’s  future. 

There  is  the  picture  of  a  joint  session  when  the  new  form  of  budget 
was  presented,  with  Governor  Bill  in  the  role  of  teacher  leading  them 
through  the  mazes  of  figures.  When  he  said  “turn”  a  single  mighty  flutter 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages  flopping  in  unison  went  through  the 
House.  At  least  at  the  last  page,  it  was  no  longer  a  mystery. 

The  county  suppers  at  the  Hubbard  Street  house  did  a  great  deal  to 
promote  a  mutual  understanding.  They  were  simple  one  dish  affairs, 
served  on  paper  plates,  put  on  by  a  committee  of  women  from  the  counties. 
The  procedure  was  established  very  soon;  after  a  work  afternoon  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  all  the  women  folk  of  the  legislators’,  those  of  the  two 
counties  who  were  to  stay  for  supper  got  busy.  Card  tables  were  set  up 
in  the  downstairs  game  room,  the  fragrance  of  coffee  permeated  the 
kitchen,  and  at  six  o’clock  their  men  folks  trekked  through  the  garage 
and  kitchen,  down  through  the  cellar  where  overcoats  were  hung  on 
hangers  suspended  from  the  waterpipes,  hats  hung  on  the  sticks  pulled 
from  the  woodpile  by  their  host,  on  into  the  game  room,  and  the  supper 
for  around  the  usual  sixty  was  on.  Afterward  when  the  card  tables  with 
those  who  wished  to  play  went  upstairs,  pipes  came  out  and  around 
the  downstairs  fireplace  the  men,  at  ease,  discussed  with  their  chief 
executive  the  problems  of  the  week.  Small  wonder  that  of  all- the 
measures  advocated  by  him  in  his  message  and  explained  in  corridor, 
office  and  basement  room  at  home,  only  one,  the  “Comptroller”  was  lost. 

There  was  equal  rapport  with  the  Heads  of  Departments.  Feeling 
that  the  State’s  business  had  as  its  stockholders  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  and  as  its  executives,  the  department  heads;  after  legislature, 
he  called  them  into  monthly  meetings  in  his  office,  that  they  might  better 
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understand  the  overall  picture  of  state  government  as  well  as  their  own 
particular  fields. 

To  carry  to  “the  stockholders”  a  better  understanding  of  what  was 
going  on  in  their  Capitol,  during  the  four  years  he  was  in  office,  a  weekly 
broadcast  was  made  from  an  installation  in  the  Executive  Chamber, 
underwritten  in  its  experimental  first  year  by  the  Vermont  Chamber  of 
Commerce  together  with  private  subscriptions,  but  later  state  supported. 
This  was  under  the  supervision  of  Eleanor  Dana,  and  was  presented  for 
the  most  part  by  the  departments  in  explanation  of  their  work,  but  it 
was  used  after  war  was  declared  for  many  necessary  and  at  times  impera' 
tive  messages.  The  192  broadcasts,  now  on  file  with  the  Historical 
Society  afford  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  activities  and  personnel 
of  those  four  years.  On  April  8,  1941  began  the  broadcasts  known  as 
“Your  State  Government”;  on  December  12,  1944,  they  closed  with  a 
final  one  by  the  Governor,  summarizing  and  appraising,  ending  with 
his  own  appreciation  of  what  the  four  years  had  meant  to  him  in  these 
words: 

As  Governor  of  this  grand  State  of  Vermont,  I  want  you  to 
know  I  have  enjoyed  these  radio  hours  with  you  during  the  past 
years,  and  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  them. 

Because  of  the  many  details  piling  upon  me  as  the  end  of  my 
term  approaches,  I  have  decided  to  close  the  series  now.  Before 
closing  let  me  say  I  consider  the  office  of  Governor  of  Vermont 
the  most  honored  position  of  any  office  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  man.  The  people  he  serves  are  loyal,  cooperative  and 
thoroughly  American — at  least  that  is  the  way  I  have  found 
them  in  the  four  years  you  have  honored  me. 

Again  with  his  business  background,  he  had  the  welfare  of  the  State’s 
employees  greatly  at  heart.  Therefore  there  was  inaugurated  a  Classifica' 
tion  System  for  positions  and  salaries,  and  in  1943  the  office  of  Personnel 
Director  was  established  and  Health  &  Hospital  Benefits  were  estab' 
lished.  All  this  was  in  line  with  his  insistence  that  the  State  should 
expect  a  full  day’s  work  from  its  employees,  but  that  in  return  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  could  be  secured  for  them.  In 
November,  1944  the  Vermont  State  Employees’  Association  became  a 
reality  under  his  encouragment  and  its  first  officers  were  elected.  In 
this  same  year,  also,  an  Employees  Retirement  Plan  became  effective. 
In  succeeding  administrations,  these  beginnings,  following  the  trend 
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of  the  times  have  developed.  Broadcasts  and  meetings  of  the  department 
heads  have  been  held  intermittently,  since. 

It  was  the  great  disappointment  of  his  two  administrations  that  the 
state  office  building,  $600,000  for  which  was  appropriated  in  1941  and 
additional  funds  in  1943,  was  not  built,  due  to  war  shortages.  As  a 
business  governor,  it  seemed  to  him  the  only  logical  step  to  take  to 
consolidate  into  one  building,  departments  hitherto  scattered  about  the 
city.  He  was  never  to  see  the  beautiful  building  which  was  eventually 
built. 

In  his  relation  to  Agriculture  also,  his  was  inevitably  the  business' 
man’s  point  of  view  and  his  aid  was  given  chiefly  from  that  angle.  He 
felt  the  farmer  should  run  his  business  as  far  as  possible  as  a  paying 
proposition;  waste  in  the  way  of  neglected  farm  implements  which  he 
saw  in  fields  along  the  wayside  made  him  as  disgusted  as  if,  as  he  said, 
the  businessman  left  his  typewriters  out  in  the  rain.  Yet  when  it  came 
to  problems  of  marketing,  he  contributed  workable  solutions.  There 
was  the  question  of  an  outlet  for  the  milk  production  of  dairies  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state;  of  an  excess  inventory  of  maple  syrup  at 
the  Essex  Junction  Cooperative,  in  the  war,  of  a  bumper  apple  crop  in 
Addison  County  with  inadequate  help  available  and  of  the  disposal  of  a 
surplus  potato  crop.  In  each  of  these  he  came  through  with  a  solu' 
tion.  Yet  at  a  milking  contest  held  in  Chittenden  County,  where  ill- 
advisedly  he  was  pitted  against  the  experienced  Senator  Aiken  and 
Arthur  Packard,  President  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  though  he  proved  his 
willing  spirit  and  had  practised  on  his  friend  Mary  Mason’s  farm  in 
preparation  for  the  event,  he  showed  all  too  plainly  he  was  not  to  the 
country  bred,  however  sympathic  he  was  to  what  he  always  believed 
was  Vermont’s  basic  industry. 

Because  he  had  climbed  the  ladder  rung  by  rung,  beginning  at  the 
bottom,  he  naturally  caught  the  laboring  man’s  point  of  view,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  employer.  So  in  a  granite  strike 
in  Barre,  in  which  his  services  as  mediator  were  requested,  he  was  able 
to  effect  an  agreement  in  meetings  held  over  one  Sunday.  He  met  the 
labor  representatives  in  the  morning,  the  employers  in  the  afternoon 
and  was  able  to  reconcile  their  differences  before  nightfall.  Other  strikes 
in  which  he  used  his  office  as  mediator  were  those  at  the  Twin  State  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  involving  an  eighteen  hour  conference,  a  milk 
strike  in  Addison  County,  a  Rutland  Railroad  strike  and  one  at  the  E-Z 
mills  in  Bennington. 

The  second  inaugural  was  a  far  cry  from  the  first.  War  with  its  prob' 
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lems  made  him  change  his  original  intention  of  being  a  one'term  governor. 
At  election  he  was  unopposed;  some  of  the  Democrats  of  the  State  ap' 
proached  him  with  a  suggestion  of  a  fusion  ticket.  This  he  rejected  be' 
cause  of  a  strong  belief  in  the  vigor  of  the  two'party  system.  It  may, 
however,  have  accounted  for  his  unusually  large  majority. 

The  message  of  1943  was  also  a  report  of  his  stewardship  during  the 
last  two  years,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
to  the  war  which  had  been  declared  on  December  7,  1941.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  younger  men  had  been  called  into  service  and  the  older  men 
had  come  to  Montpelier  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  needed  as  they  were 
at  home.  In  fact  in  the  next  two  years  there  was  evidence  everywhere 
that  many  men  who  had  looked  forward  to  an  easier  life  in  passing  on  the 
burden  of  their  toil  to  their  sons  and  younger  men,  had,  with  the  in' 
duction  of  these  into  service  and  with  their  employment  in  vital  in' 
dustries,  again  taken  up  the  tasks  they  had  hoped  to  relinquish.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  at  a  Cooperative  meeting  which  the  governor 
attended,  held  late  in  the  evening  because  of  farm  chores,  extending  far 
into  the  night,  when  each  man  there  knew  that  early  the  next  morning 
his  sagging  shoulders  must  again  square  themselves  to  the  necessary 
work  of  the  farm. 

The  following  excerpts  from  this  second  message  indicate  its  tone: 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  you  as  the  legislators  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  provide  the  machinery  neces' 
sary  for  the  readjustment  we  must  make,  whereby  the  functions 
of  our  State  government  can  be  geared  to  the  demands  set  upon 
it,  both  on  the  fighting  and  the  home  fronts.  It  will  be  my  duty 
to  see  that  the  laws  you  enact  are  faithfully  executed. 

This  is  the  testing  time  for  representative  government.  To 
succeed,  we  must  have  faith  in  each  other’s  view,  and,  finally  be 
guided  by  our  common  interests  in  a  common  cause.  The  worth 
of  a  state  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals  comprising  it.  So,  lest 
our  own  rights  be  lost,  we  must  have  a  determination  renewed 
and  strengthened  to  govern  ourselves  so  well  that  we  shall  never 
be  ruled  by  a  tyrant  or  despot. 

We  are  engaged  in  total  war  against  our  enemies.  Total  war 
means  that  states  as  well  as  individuals  must  temporarily  re' 
linquish  to  the  Federal  government  rights  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  to  which,  under  our  republican  system 
of  government,  they  are  the  rightful  possessors.  These  re' 
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linguishments  are  and  must  be  temporary  With  victory,  they 
must  be  returned  unimpaired  to  the  individuals  and  the  states. 

He  had  found  since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  that  he  lacked 
the  power  to  bring  Vermont  into  line  with  certain  Federal  wartime 
requests  and  he  asked  them  to  grant  him  wartime  emergency  powers, 
promising  a  cautious  use  and  immediate  relinquishment  on  the  day 
peace  was  declared.  It  was  a  controversial  request,  not  easily  granted 
by  Vermonters  who  cherished  their  civic  independence,  but  as  in  times 
past,  seeing  “it  was  for  the  common  good”  and  with  his  assurance  that 
it  would  not  be  abused,  it  became  the  first  law  of  that  session.  This 
marked  a  very  real  endorsement  of  their  trust. 

As  individuals  were  asked  to  give  up  their  rights,  so,  as  employment 
crossed  state  lines  more  and  more  with  the  demands  being  made  on 
industry  by  the  war,  the  Federal  government  asked  the  states  to  give  up 
control  of  the  Unemployment  Service.  The  Governor  of  Vermont’s 
reply  to  that  was  that  it  would  be  done  “for  the  duration  only,”  so  that 
what  he  promised  the  legislature  regarding  the  abridgement  of  their 
prerogatives,  he  demanded  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  state  of  war  which  prevailed  through  so  much  of  both  terms  held 
in  abeyance  many  changes  he  had  originally  hoped  to  effect.  In  addition 
to  the  disappointment  over  the  State  Office  Building,  there  was  a  needed 
reorganization  in  the  welfare  work  of  the  state,  which  in  its  gradual 
growth  had  become  unwieldy  in  some  respects.  Particularly  was  this 
true  in  the  case  of  the  institutions.  A  farmer  with  supervision  over  food 
supplies  for  all  of  these  was  one  change  accomplished,  with  a  reciprocal 
exchange  effected,  of  commodities  raised  at  each  place. 

Waterbury’s  head  and  he  could  not  agree;  there  was  a  strike  of  enr 
ployees  threatened  there  which  was  averted;  and  the  resignation  so 
often  tendered  by  the  superintendent  was  finally  accepted. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hamilton,  a  Vermonter,  at  the  time  in  the  U.  S.  Health 
Service,  was  called  in  as  a  consultant  to  work  with  a  special  committee 
studying  the  needs  of  the  institutions,  made  more  pressing  by  the  delayed 
building  programs  caused  by  the  war  and  the  expanding  Social  Security 
program  of  the  Federal  government. 

At  Weeks  School  there  were  these  conditions,  prevalent  in  all  the 
state  institutions  as  well  as  the  rather  recurrent  one  of  leadership.  This 
was  particularly  close  to  him,  both  because  of  his  former  Vergennes 
connections  and  his  natural  interest  in  young  people.  He  called  in  Roy 
McLaughlin,  an  expert  in  the  more  progressive  procedures  of  such 
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institutions,  who  was  himself  running  such  a  one  successfully  in  Connecti' 
cut  and  who  was  loaned  to  the  Governor  of  Vermont  by  his  friend,  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  as  an  advisor.  At  his  suggestion,  after  a 
comprehensive  study,  he  recommended  that  a  Vermont  committee  be 
formed,  to  study  and  make  recommendations  suitable  to  Vermont 
conditions,  but  he  emphasized  that  it  must  be  made  up  of  people  who 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  With  such  a  blueprint,  Governor 
Wills  spent  many  hours  in  his  selection  of  those  whom  he  considered 
outstanding  in  their  field,  and  because  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  sell  his 
request  personally,  he  started  out  one  day  to  visit  each.  He  came  back 
to  Montpelier  that  night  with  a  notable  list  of  men  and  a  woman,  not 
one  of  whom  had  refused  him;  Cleon  Perkins,  Rutland  business  man, 
Dr.  T.  S.  Brown,  retired  superintendent  of  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital, 
Prof.  Sara  Holbrook  of  UVM,  instructor  in  Child  Care  and  Social 
Work,  Prof.  Frank  E.  Howard  of  Middlebury  College,  instructor  in 
Psychology,  Rev.  William  J.  Cain,  Pastor  of  St.  Catherine’s  Church, 
Shelburne,  Rev.  Ritchie  Lowe,  Pastor  of  the  Union  Church  in  Johnson 
and  instigator  of  the  Boys’  Special  and  John  C.  Huden  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  rest  of  that  year  was  spent  by  them  in  an  intensive 
study  of  the  situation  at  Vergennes,  with  many  trips  over  icy  roads, 
getting  home  far  into  the  night,  and  with  visits  also  to  institutions  in 
other  states,  often  interrupting  their  normal  busy  schedules.  By  the 
ironical  twist  which  often  attends  political  setups,  just  as  they  were 
ready  to  translate  these  intensive  studies  into  a  constructive  program 
for  Weeks  School,  administrations  changed  and  a  three  man  Board  was 
appointed,  individually  able,  but  without  the  special  abilities  upon 
which  the  seven  experts  had  been  so  carefully  chosen. 

The  usual  ball  was  given  up  for  the  second  inaugural.  Shortages  of 
gas  and  fuel  were  being  felt.  The  City  Hall  Auditorium  was  closed  to 
conserve  heat  and  it  seemed  to  Governor  Wills  that  it  would  be  “unfair 
to  take  the  fuel  necessary  to  heat  it  when  so  many  homes  were  without.  ’’ 
His  own  home  in  Bennington  was  closed  that  winter,  both  because  of 
using  fuel  and  because  of  the  gas  shortage  which  made  unnecessary  trips 
out  of  the  question.  A  reception  at  the  State  House  took  the  place  of  the 
Ball.  It  was  planned  as  a  simple  ge ^acquainted  family  affair,  for  the 
departments  and  the  legislators  and  their  womenfolk,  and  though  “the 
family’’  turned  out  over  a  thousand  strong  it  was  simple,  friendly  and 
pleasant.  Another  “first’’  was  the  use  of  the  silver  service  from  the 
Battleship  “Vermont.’’  It  had  been  on  display  at  the  Historical  Museum 
since  it  was  given  to  the  state.  The  great  punch  bowl  was  lovely  with 
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dozens  of  red  carnations  to  match  the  red  shaded  candelabra.  (There 
was  a  little  reluctance  about  its  use,  but  with  a  state  guardsman  to  take 
care  of  its  transportation  and  a  pan  of  wet  sand  as  a  flower  holder  set 
on  turkish  towels,  inside  the  bowl,  everything  was  safe.)  This  made 
it  a  real  occasion,  in  spite  of  lemon  sherbet  served  in  skippy  cups,  another 
concession  to  war  time  shortage  of  sugar  and  available  help. 

The  legislative  parties  of  the  first  session  were  also  given  up,  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor’s  family  was  living  in  an 
apartment.  Suppers  served  by  the  various  churches  did  not  promote  the 
same  good  feeling  which  the  “game  room’’  affairs  had,  but  the  opening 
state  house  party,  simple  though  it  was,  started  things  off  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere. 

Since  his  taking  office,  the  Wills  had  dreamed  of  a  Christmas  party 
for  the  State  Employees  in  Montpelier.  Finally,  in  1943  one  was  ar¬ 
ranged;  much  simplified  from  the  original  plans,  but  quite  successful  in 
spite  of  some  very  anxious  moments.  A  big  tree  was  set  up  in  the  foyer 
of  the  State  House.  The  Von  Trapp  Family  were  to  give  a  concert  that 
night  in  the  City  Hall;  through  Mrs.  A.  O.  Brungardt,  state  director  of 
Recreation  and  because  of  several  ways  in  which  the  governor  had  been 
able  to  help  the  Von  Trapps  in  setting  up  their  Music  Camp  in  Stowe, 
they  agreed  to  come  early  to  sing  at  the  party.  This  was  kept  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  According  to  plans,  there  was  to  be  a  fanfare  from  the 
Capitol  steps  at  4:30,  the  signal  for  the  guests  to  gather.  Mrs.  Wills  was 
waiting  at  home  for  the  Von  Trapps  to  arrive  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
freshen  up  before  going  to  the  State  House.  The  Governor  and  they  were 
to  lead  the  singing  around  the  tree  and  then  proceed  with  the  state 
employees  up  the  stairs  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  were  the 
carefully  laid  plans.  At  four  o’clock,  people  began  to  stream  up  the  hill, 
the  fanfare  blew  as  per  schedule,  the  Governor  started  the  carols.  In  the 
meantime,  the  bus  carrying  the  Von  Trapp  Family  had  broken  down. 
They  called  the  Executive  Office  that  they  would  be  late  for  their 
appointment,  but  as  it  had  been  so  very  hush-hush,  no  one  there  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  In  the  foyer,  they  sang  the  carols  over  and  over; 
finally  because  of  the  congestion  and  from  sheer  vocal  exhaustion,  the 
Governor  led  the  way  upstairs.  When  the  Family  did  arrive,  it  was 
well  worth  all  the  nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the  planners,  as  they 
sang  the  beautiful  folk  music  of  their  native  land  and  the  age  old  carols. 
Big  trays  of  ice  cream  in  skippy  cups,  passed  by  the  girls  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  ended  a  very  happy  afternoon.  One  little  incident  the  morning  of 
the  party  bears  mentioning.  It  had  all  been  so  secretly  and  quickly  planned, 


Mrs.  Wills  had  failed  to  confer  with  Carl  Dwinell,  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  physical  care  of  buildings.  When  she  went 
to  him  that  morning,  she  received  a  sound  scolding  for  her  neglect  in 
not  conferring  with  him,  and  his  very  natural  housekeeping  dismay  that 
the  House  was  dusty.  She  meekly  apologized  and  offered  to  dust  off  the 
furniture.  He  was  a  tall  man,  but  he  drew  himself  up  still  further  and 
replied  that  if  he  had  to  take  his  men  from  more  important  jobs,  the 
Governor’s  wife  wouldn’t  be  doing  the  dusting.  A  pleasant  postlude 
was  a  dinner  given  by  the  Wills  for  the  Von  Trapps  in  one  of  the  Tavern 
small  dining  rooms.  In  the  candlelight,  the  Baroness  asked  if  they  might 
follow  their  home  custom  of  singing  at  the  table.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
never  to  be  forgotten  experience. 

Another  affair  which  left  pleasant  memories  was  the  concert,  given 
by  the  Vermont  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  well  of  the  House.  That  in 
itself  was  unique;  as  it  members  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Perhaps  its  most  outstanding  aspect  was  the  effect  of  the  music  on  their 
audience,  which  was  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
their  guests,  not  completely  a  music  loving  group.  One  man  from  a  hill 
town,  who  had  played  his  fiddle  at  one  of  the  county  meetings,  came  out 
of  the  reverie  the  music  had  induced,  to  say  wistfully,  “If  I  could  play 
like  that,  I’d  give  everything  in  this  world.’’ 

The  October  of  1944  marked  an  event  unique  in  Montpelier.  Governor 
Bill’s  birthday  was  the  twenty-sixth.  Some  three  hundred  state  employees 
gave  him  a  party  at  the  Tavern.  A  Book  of  Remembrance,  assembled  by 
his  office  associates  was  given  him  among  other  gifts.  This  was  made  up 
of  a  photograph  and  letter  from  each  governor  in  office  contemporarily 
with  him.  This,  with  an  embossed  Joint  Resolution  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1943  are  among  the  prized  possessions  of  the  Wills 
family. 

This  resolution  also  was  something  quite  extraordinary,  both  as  to 
its  passage  and  to  the  manner  of  its  signing.  All  such  acts  are  signed  by 
the  Governor.  There  consequently  arose  an  embarrassing  question  as 
to  who  should  sign  this  one.  Finally  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  in  the  inability  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  the  Speaker,  be  authorized  to  do  so,  and  it  therefore  bears  the  signa' 
ture  of  Rawson  Myrick. 

Whereas ,  Vermont  has  had  such  splendid  leadership  under 
our  beloved  Governor,  William  H.  Wills,  who  has  conducted 
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the  affairs  of  our  State  with  such  keen  foresight,  understanding 
and  loyalty,  and 

Wh ereas,  Vermont  has  enjoyed  a  place  of  honor  and  distinction 
in  these  United  States  due  to  our  Governor’s  dauntless  courage 
and  tireless  endeavors,  therefore  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

That  in  recognition  of  his  love  and  devotion  to  our  State, 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Vermont,  do  hereby 
express  to  him  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  many  acts  of  loyal 
devotion  he  has  shown,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  our  Governor. 

Asa  S.  Bloomer 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Mortimer  R.  Proctor 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  March  16,  1944 

These  two  sessions  were  not  primarily  social  whirls,  much  as  this 
aspect  of  the  legislative  and  departmental  life  promoted  understanding 
and  good  will.  There  was  the  stern  side  of  war,  described  elsewhere; 
there  was  the  long  day  by  day  handling  of  routine  matters,  and  there  was 
the  really  serious  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  control  which 
was  pointed  up  in  the  West  River  Valley.  A  dam  on  the  West  River, 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  erected  at  Dummerston 
for  the  purpose  of  flood  control  on  the  Connecticut  River,  aroused  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  that  valley.  They  organized  under  the 
title  of  Freemen,  Incorporated  to  save  their  lands  from  the  inundation 
which  inevitably  follows  projects  of  this  kind  and  enlisted  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  Governor  Wills.  He  turned  the  state  leadership  over  to 
Philip  Shutler,  an  able  engineer,  and  head  of  Water  Resources.  Mr. 
Shutler,  accompanied  by  Sterry  Waterman,  for  legal  assistance,  made 
many  trips  to  Washington  in  conference  with  officials  there.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Governor  brought  the  matter  before  the  meetings  of  the 
New  England  governors,  as  it  was  of  vital  concern  to  the  ones  whose 
states  bordered  the  Connecticut  and  he  did  not  wish  to  work  contrary 
to  their  interests.  He  spoke  before  the  national  Governors’  Conference 
on  this  subject  of  State  Control;  a  subject  to  which  state  executives 
were  particularly  sensitive,  whatever  their  political  affiliations;  Ver~ 
mont’s  representatives  in  Congress  did  yeoman  service  in  thwarting  the 
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proposed  legislation.  As  a  result  of  all  this  activity  the  dam  was  not 
built.  Once  again  the  little  state  asserted  its  independence. 

War  and  careful  management  in  husbanding  resources,  brought  sub' 
stantial  surpluses  for  those  days  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  A  good 
percentage  of  these  was  set  aside  for  the  Soldiers’  Bonus,  ten  dollars  a 
month  for  twelve  months  to  each  person  returning  to  the  state  from 
service.  This  negated  any  need  for  a  Bond  issue  later  when  it  might  be  a 
tax  on  those  who  had  served  their  country.  Expenditures  which  could 
not  be  made,  though  appropriated,  because  of  war  shortages,  such  as 
roads  and  state  buildings  were  set  aside  to  be  used  when  these  were 
possible.  So,  both  to  plan  for  these  and  to  plan  also  to  take  up  a  possible 
slack  in  employment  when  peace  should  be  declared,  a  Post  War  Plan' 
ning  Council  was  set  up  in  1943.  This  was  composed  of  department 
heads  primarily,  as  it  would  be  their  concern  later. 

So  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  second  term.  The  country  was  still  at  war 
with  Japan.  There  was,  perforce,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  unfinished 
business,  or  as  the  farmers  say,  “A  lot  of  hay  down.”  Because  of  this 
unusual  situation,  he  felt  the  newly  elected  governor,  Mortimer  R. 
Proctor,  must  be  as  conversant  as  possible  with  everything  pending, 
and  to  this  end  he  either  included  him  in  conference  or  where  that  was 
not  possible,  sent  him  a  copy  of  proceedings. 

His  retiring  message  was  criticized  for  its  length  and  possible  in' 
frmgment  upon  his  successor’s  actions.  If  he  erred,  it  was  only  that  he 
was  over  anxious  that  the  ship  of  state  should  keep  an  even  keel  through 
the  troubled  waters  which  he  felt  lay  ahead,  and  that  he  wanted  in 
unusual  times  as  little  upheaval  as  possible  in  the  change  in  captains. 

When  at  one  minute  a  Chief  Executive  is  charged  with  tremendous 
burdens,  and  then  with  the  swearing  in  of  his  successor,  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  with  the  load  lifted,  there  comes  an  emotional  vacuum, 
almost  beyond  the  endurance  of  man.  Small  wonder  that  the  shoulders 
which  have  born  the  burden,  momentarily  sag. 

There  came  a  short  interim  at  home  with  a  trip  to  Florida  where  he 
said  he  thought  it  would  clear  his  head  of  the  four  years’  conflicts. 

Two  severe  heart  attacks  while  he  was  in  office  had  made  it  unwise 
in  his  doctors’  estimation  for  him  to  enter  the  strenuous  pressures  of  a 
campaign.  Like  many  other  men  who  have  held  office  as  governor  he 
wanted  to  try  for  the  United  States  Senate.  This  was  precluded  by  his 
health.  So  when  in  the  July  following  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  he  accepted 
and  in  September  the  family  moved  to  Washington  more  or  less  on  a 
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temporary  basis  in  their  minds,  to  see  if  his  health  could  stand  it  and  to 
give  him  the  taste  of  Washington  life  he  would  have  so  liked  to  have 
enjoyed  in  another  form  of  service  more  closely  linked  with  the  state 
he  loved  so  well.  Here  for  eight  months  he  probed  into  a  new  field  of 
knowledge.  A  third  heart  attack  three  days  after  he  reached  the  capitol 
made  him  realize  life  was  hanging  on  a  constantly  thinning  thread  which 
finally  snapped  in  1946. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


“Vermont  Will  Do  Her  Duty” 

Previous  to  December  7,  1941,  America  had  been  preparing  for  the 
war  with  Germany  which  every  one  felt  could  not  eventually  be  avoided. 
The  first  World  conflict,  even  with  the  strains,  stresses  and  shortages 
concomitant  with  any  war,  nevertheless  was  fought  on  foreign  soil. 
With  the  development  of  the  aeroplane,  came  the  threat  of  bombing 
and  of  possible  invasion.  War  was  therefore  brought  home  to  the  civilian 
population.  Consequently  at  the  instigation  of  the  Federal  government, 
a  Civilian  Defense  setup  was  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  states. 

In  Vermont,  late  in  1940,  the  National  Guard  was  alerted  and  on 
February  24,  1941  was  inducted  into  Federal  service.  In  January  of  the 
next  year,  its  members  were  awaiting  the  orders  which  sent  them  into 
their  first  training  at  Camp  Blanding  near  Jacksonville,  Florida.  By  Act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1941,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  organize, 
equip  and  maintain  a  State  Guard  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  National 
Guard  during  its  absence  from  the  state.  Accordingly  the  Vermont  State 
Guard  was  in  process  of  recruitment  and  was  some  600  strong  on 
December  seventh.  This  recruitment  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  Herbert  T.  Johnson  and  had  been  somewhat  slowed 
up  by  his  severe  illness,  apparent  first  at  the  Inaugural  Ball  in  the  previous 
January.  Due  to  the  fact  that  General  Johnson  was  approaching  the  conr 
pletion  of  twenty 'five  years  of  service,  Governor  Wills  had  hoped  that 
span  might  be  completed.  It  therefore  became  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
of  his  administration  to  see  his  good  friend  have  to  give  up  this  office. 
Colonel  Murdock  Campbell  was  recalled  from  Florida,  first  to  assist, 
then  to  succeed  him.  This  was  doubly  hard  in  retrospect  when  General 
Johnson  died  suddenly  in  the  Executive  Office  on  November  4,  1942. 
Because  of  his  long  association  with  the  National  Guard  Camp  at  Essex 
Junction,  upon  recommendation  of  Governor  Wills,  the  legislature  of 
1945  named  it  “Camp  Johnson.” 
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In  May,  after  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Wills,  with  Major  Charles  Barber  as  his  Aide  flew  to  Florida  for  a 
brief  two  days’  visit  to  the  Vermont  boys  in  the  172nd  Regiment  of  the 
43rd  Division.  It  was  the  first  such  visit  made  by  any  except  the  Florida 
governor.  A  small  Douglas  plane,  loaned  by  the  Colonial  Airlines  was 
placed  at  their  disposal.  It  was  their  first  plane  ride,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  little  plane  snuggled  among  the  huge  transcontinental  liners,  there 
were  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  all  three.  All  went  well  until  they 
came  down  at  Jacksonville  some  six  hours  late  due  to  head  winds.  As 
the  plane  was  coming  in,  due  to  the  unlooked  for  interception  of  another 
plane,  the  pilot  was  forced  to  bank,  thus  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the 
landlubber  passengers.  Deaf  from  the  air  and  dizzy  from  the  precipitous 
and  slanting  descent,  they  must  have  presented  a  bewildered  picture 
to  the  group  of  military  V. I. P.’s  on  hand  to  greet  them.  At  least  the  lady 
of  the  party  was  embarrassed  when  Adjutant  General  Collins  of  Florida 
presented  her  with  an  orange  blossom  corsage  accompanied  by  a  speech 
which  looked  well,  but  not  a  word  of  which  she  was  able  to  hear,  due 
to  her  ear  block.  On  the  way  to  St.  Augustine  where  she  was  to  be  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Buzzell,  wife  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Regiment, 
as  her  ears  cleared,  she  asked  him  to  repeat  what  had  seemed  such  a 
gracious  welcome.  They  were  good  friends  from  that  moment.  The 
Governor  was  whisked  away  to  camp  by  Brigadier  General  Wing  and 
Colonel,  later  Brigadier  General  Buzzell.  There  for  nearly  two  days  in 
ankle  deep  sand,  along  walks  with  posts  sprouting  leaves  because  of  the 
green  condition  of  the  wood,  he  bumped  along  in  an  army  jeep  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  Vermont  boys  who  had  left  their  armories  a  few  short 
months  before  on  the  day  of  induction,  were  up  against.  He  came  back, 
prouder  than  ever  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made.  Many  were 
ultimately  sent  to  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific.  As  their  boat,  the  USS 
Coolidge  was  nearing  land  it  hit  a  mine  and  while  the  men  got  to  shore 
safely,  all  their  personal  effects  were  lost.  The  Rev.  Norman  Dare, 
chaplain,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Wills  asked  for  help  in  replacing  these. 
From  a  newspaper  appeal  sent  out  by  her,  over  one  week  end  nearly 
$2000.00  was  sent  in  by  Vermonters.  It  proved  an  embarrassment  of 
riches,  for  it  was  brought  home  forcibly  that  money  is  not  always  the 
easiest  thing  to  translate  into  scarce  commodities  such  as  razors  or  wrist 
watches,  in  a  time  of  shortages  and  shipping  restrictions.  However,  with 
Red  Cross  help  the  kits  were  shipped,  and  the  residue  set  aside  in  a 
Savings  Account  with  which  the  boys  might  buy  a  movie  camera  on  their 
return  home.  That  Christmas  with  the  thought  of  the  boys  in  service. 
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the  Wills  sent  as  their  Christmas  card  a  simple  post  card  in  green  and 
white  with  the  state  seal  and  these  words: 

We  hope  this  form  of  greeting  at  this  Christmas  season 
Conveys  to  you  our  warm  friendship 
And  at  the  same  time  it  will  enable  us  to  send 
To  some  of  our  Vermont  Boys  in  service 
An  expression  of  our  affection  and  gratitude. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Wills 

With  the  saving  effected,  it  was  possible  to  send  General  Leonard  Wing 
fifty  dollars  for  a  Christmas  party  for  his  boys. 

When  the  Japs  made  their  unexpected  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7  th  Governor  Wills  was  speaking  at  an  Elks  Memorial  service 
in  Barre.  That  Sunday  night  he  sent  out  word  to  military  and  defense 
leaders  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  basic  organization  that  they  were  on  hand  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  on  such  short  notice.  That  was  the  first  of  many 
meetings  held  that  week.  On  Tuesday  the  Council  of  Safety  was  holding 
a  meeting  in  the  Executive  Office  when  the  telephone  rang,  giving  warm 
ing  of  planes  over  New  England.  Carl  H.  Hopkins,  state  manager  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  was  present  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  and  while  as  yet  the  special  system  had  not  been  installed, 
by  his  technical  know-how,  the  thirty- three  centers  of  the  state  were 
alerted  in  a  few  minutes.  This  was  a  dramatic  moment,  proving  to  be  as 
all  alarms  were,  a  false  one;  also  proving  the  strength  in  Vermont’s 
Civilian  Defense  set-up,  in  that  men  experienced  in  their  fields  brought 
that  experience  into  play  at  a  moment  of  crisis.  It  also,  of  course  in  that 
first  week  showed  the  weaknesses,  which,  based  on  this  test,  were 
speedily  strengthened. 

During  the  fight  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  of  which  the  later 
state  of  Vermont  was  a  part,  to  gam  their  independence,  the  small  group 
of  men  leading  this  fight  were  known  as  the  Council  of  Safety.  It  seemed 
fitting,  therefore  that  in  ’41  the  group  in  whose  hands  rested  the  safety 
of  Vermont’s  citizens  should  carry  the  same  name.  The  roster  of  this 
Council  is  a  veritable  “Who’s  Who’’  of  the  business  and  professional 
life  of  that  time.  There  were  men  on  a  volunteer  basis  who  gave  thousands 
of  hours  of  work;  notably  Robert  Boynton,  a  Rutland  hotel  man,  Robert 
Van  Buskirk,  loaned  by  the  Central  Vermont  who  on  his  initial  trip 
came  for  a  day  and  stayed  two  weeks,  Fred  Brynn,  loaned  by  the  National 
Life  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Conzelman  (Mrs.  Deane  Davis). 
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While  the  governor  was  chairman  ex-officio,  his  executive  vice- 
chairman  and  Good  Man  Friday  was  Albert  A.  Cree,  general  manager  of 
the  Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation.  Forgetful  of  the 
demands  of  his  own  business,  “Bert”  with  “Bill”  worked  way  into 
many  nights,  building  and  perfecting  this  Civilian  Defense  organization. 
Viewed  in  the  post  war  days  and  in  the  light  of  no  bombings  or  invasions, 
some  of  this  activity  may  now  seem  feverish  and  unnecessary,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  threat  was  always  there,  and  though  inex- 
perience  may  have  brought  false  motions,  it  produced  a  basic  pattern 
which  though  it  may  never  be  used,  is  there.  From  it  all  came  the  con¬ 
viction  that  when  called  upon,  Vermonters  still  rally  with  the  same 
spirit  as  of  old;  for  their  response  was  magnificent. 

Wednesday  a  great  meeting  of  Women’s  groups  was  held  at  the  state 
capitol,  under  Mrs.  James  Bromley,  and  Thursday  the  order  came  from 
regional  headquarters  to  call  out  the  new  guard  to  protect  strategic 
power  plants  and  railroad  bridges.  For  the  most  part  the  guard  had  been 
recruited  from  men  either  too  young,  or  with  some  disability  or  too  old 
for  military  active  service.  Here  again,  contrary  to  the  experience  in  one 
of  the  New  England  states,  they  responded  heroically.  It  was  a  rough 
experience  for  these  soft,  untrained  men  from  shops  and  offices,  improperly 
clad  for  the  subzero  weather  of  those  first  nights.  In  some  instances  the 
captains  commandeered  clothing  and  supplies  from  the  local  stores,  but 
there  were  all  too  many  silk-stockinged,  BVD  clad  soldiers.  Thursday 
night  in  his  heated  apartment,  the  Governor  could  not  sleep,  thinking 
of  the  men  out  under  these  conditions.  In  the  morning  he  put  through  a 
telephone  call  to  the  Boston  headquarters  demanding  that  suitable 
clothing  and  supplies  be  sent  to  Vermont  before  nightfall.  “You’re  asking 
a  good  deal,  Governor”  was  the  General’s  reply,  “You  know  the  sun 
sets  early  these  December  days.”  Whatever  the  Vermont  governor’s 
reply,  it  must  have  been  forceful,  for  by  sundown,  army  trucks  loaded 
with  supplies  from  CCC  camps  arrived  at  the  Montpelier  arsenal  where 
trucks  were  waiting  to  transfer  them  to  the  stations  around  the  state. 
The  Governor  slept  that  night. 

As  long  as  the  men  were  on  guard  duty,  as  their  titular  commander,  he 
spent  what  evenings  he  could  spare  from  his  other  work  visiting  them. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  or  that  week  people  came  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  ten  civilian  defense  regions  into  which  the  state  had  been 
divided  to  a  School  of  Instruction.  In  this  connection  there  was  a  human 
and  in  some  respects  amusing  aside  to  all  this  stern  business.  The  ministers 
of  the  several  churches  in  Montpelier  sent  a  formal  protest  to  the  Governor 
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We  hope  this  fo’im  of  Greeting  at  this  C  hi tstmas  Reason 
Conveys  to  you  oul  waim  friendship. 

Jdnd  that  at  the  same  time  it  will  enable  us  to  send 
Jo  some  of  oul  (-Ve’imont  hoys  in  sell ’ice 
Jin  explession  of  oul  affection  and  glatitude. 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Wills 

MONTPELIER 
December  25,  1942 


GOVERNOR  AND  MRS.  WILLS 
BRING  YOU  THEIR 

UNRATIONED  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 


The  Wills  Greeting 
Cards  for  the  Years 
of  1941,  ’42,  ’43 


Above:  Governor  Wills  and  the  Iron  Fence 
Below:  Charles  Laughton  and  the  Governor  at  a  Bond 
Rally,  September  25,  1942,  The  Statehouse,  Montpelier 


against  such  a  meeting  being  held  on  Sunday  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
keep  the  men  attending  from  church.  He,  in  as  formal  a  reply,  pointed 
out  that  the  Japs  had  chosen  the  preceding  Sunday  to  attack  and  asked 
them  to  send  one  of  their  number  to  hold  a  short  service  in  the  City  Hall 
at  nine  o’clock  before  the  school  session.  The  Rev.  Frank  E.  Knapp 
rector  of  Christ  Church  came  and  did  so.  Many  of  the  men  attending, 
rather  sheepishly  acknowledged  it  was  their  first  such  meeting  in  a  long 
time! 

So  that  first  hectic  week  settled  into  nearly  four  years  of  steady 
attention  to  this  business  of  war  on  the  home  front.  There  developed 
shortages:  of  man  power,  felt  heavily  among  state  employees,  leaving 
for  U.  S.  service  and  in  appointments,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Municipal 
Judges,  of  usuable  goods  and  products  requiring  rationing.  These  in  turn 
called  for  the  setting  up  of  countless  boards  and  the  appointment  of 
administrators.  Only  the  nearly  100%  response  of  able  leaders  lightened 
an  otherwise  heartbreaking  task,  for  so  much  of  it  had  to  be  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 

The  shortage  of  gas  with  the  rationing  of  its  use  began  to  be  felt 
immediately  in  the  state  highway  department  revenues,  collected  as 
they  are  in  Vermont  from  a  gas  tax,  car  licenses  and  registrations.  From 
the  experience  of  1942  it  seemed  there  might  be  more  than  a  $2,000,000 
deficit  in  the  highway  income.  However  on  July  15  of  that  year  Governor 
Wills  appealed  to  all  town  Selectmen,  Municipal  Officers  and  Legislators 
for  their  cooperation  in  a  reduced  highway  program.  This  was  met  by 
them  even  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  shortage  of  maintenance  men  and 
engineers,  and  with  irreplaceable  equipment  when  it  broke  down,  in 
such  a  way  that  roads  were  kept  up  for  safety  both  from  a  military  and 
civilian  need,  and  funds  were  allocated  to  be  used  for  post  war  expends 
tures  when  these  were  possible.  As  shortages  in  gas  became  more 
marked,  car  pools  were  set  up  among  state  employees  travelling  in  the 
same  direction.  When  meetings  were  absolutely  necessary  in  Montpelier, 
the  Governor  often  found  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  OPA  for  special 
rations  for  those  coming,  for,  as  volunteer  civilians,  their  A  ration  would 
not  let  them  get  that  far  from  home.  On  one  occasion  when  he  made  such  an 
appeal,  he  received  from  the  prominent  lawyer  heading  that  organization, 
several  closely  written  pages  of  opinion.  After  perusing  the  first,  he 
wrote  in  bold  letters  across  it  “Do  I,  or  don’t  I?’’  (get  the  gas)  He  did. 

In  some  of  the  states,  especially  where  there  was  an  Executive 
Mansion  with  its  large  staff  and  greater  entertaining,  extra  ration  cards 
were  issued.  As  there  is  no  home  for  the  Governor  in  Vermont,  most  of 
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the  entertaining  had  to  be  done  at  the  hotel.  In  the  family  there  was  felt 
a  certain  pride  in  doing  with  what  others  had.  This  worked  out  all  right 
except  occasionally.  During  the  second  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
Pages  were  entertained,  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  session  by  the 
Governor  and  his  wife.  With  careful  garnering  of  points,  stewing  lamb 
was  secured  and  made  into  a  delicious  meat  pie  by  Mrs.  Clarrena  Burn- 
ham,  housekeeper  extraordinary  for  the  Wills.  Twelve  hungry  boys 
gathered  around  their  table  with  the  Governor  at  one  end  dishing  out 
stew.  His  wife  gazed  in  inward  consternation  as  from  her  end  of  the  table 
she  saw  it  melt  before  the  boys’  onslaught  like  snow  in  July.  It  was 
fortunate  indeed  that  the  supply  of  mashed  potato  and  gravy  held  out 
to  the  second  and  third  helping.  This  was  not  like  a  similar  supper  given 
for  the  Pages  the  session  before  at  the  Harriman  house.  On  that  occasion 
each  of  the  twelve  boys  arrived  with  a  red  rose  for  his  hostess,  done  up 
separately,  it  was  explained,  so  she  would  be  sure  to  know  they  each 
had  a  share  in  buying  them.  Food  on  that  occasion  was  no  problem.  Both 
years  the  evening  was  topped  by  all  the  boys  being  driven  to  the  evening 
session  in  the  car  bearing  the  license  number  one — a  thrill  no  teen-ager 
ever  forgets. 

For  two  years  the  Wills  family,  with  daughter  Anne  doing  yeoman 
work,  planted  and  maintained  a  war  garden  on  a  nearby  Montpelier 
hillside,  on  land  loaned  by  the  Russell  Merrimans.  Many  a  pleasant  early 
evening  was  spent  by  the  trio,  weeding  and  cultivating,  and  when  the 
crops  were  ready,  they  were  garnered,  sometimes  at  a  gallop  before 
taking  off  on  some  official  trip,  that  Mrs.  Burnham  might  can  them  while 
they  were  away.  This  was  before  the  frozen  food  idea  was  universally 
accepted. 

Because  of  shortages  and  busy  days,  the  Woman’s  Club  reception  and 
that  of  the  governor’s  wife  were  combined  in  the  second  term.  What 
hers  might  have  cost  above  her  share  in  the  joint  affair  was  contributed 
to  the  club’s  funds  for  welfare  work — the  usual  use  to  which  their 
Ladies’  Week  Ball  is  devoted.  This  also  was  given  up.  There  also  had  to 
be  an  adaptation  of  the  women’s  meetings.  It  was  still  done  by  counties, 
but  the  group  was  self  organized,  meeting  at  the  Wills’  apartment  on 
Main  street  for  Red  Cross  work,  with  a  program.  This  latter  rather 
interfered  with  the  work  until  Saturday  morning  “bees”  were  inaugu¬ 
rated.  An  amount  equalling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  two  years  before 
was  thus  accomplished.  In  addition,  at  the  State  House,  a  booth  for  the 
sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  was  constantly  maintained  by  the  wives  of 


the  legislators,  who  also  knitted  as  they  listened  to  the  proceedings  on 
the  hill,  and  worked  at  the  local  Red  Cross  rooms. 

On  August  13,  1942,  Vermont  became  the  first  state  to  undergo  an 
all-state  surprise  darkening  as  arranged  between  the  army  and  the 
Governor.  Accompanied  by  military  and  civilian  defense  officials  and 
his  daughter,  Anne,  at  this  time  a  student  at  the  University,  he  boarded 
a  Northeast  Airlines  plane  and  was  over  Rutland  when  the  warning 
signals  were  flashed  to  Montpelier.  Results  were  gauged  carefully, 
especially  as  to  production  plant  blackout  and  moving  vehicle  dimming 
of  lights.  Necessity  for  rigid  enforcement  was  revealed  by  the  tour. 

Scrap  iron  became  a  vital  product.  It  was  decided  to  tear  down  the 
rather  ornate  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  old  Motor  Vehicle  Department  on 
State  street,  so  the  men,  headed  by  their  chief,  set  to  work  with,  it  is 
suspected,  the  same  sort  of  glee  with  which  small  boys  break  windows. 
He  also  went  over  to  Barre  where  the  old  trolley  rails  were  torn  up  and 
added  to  the  pile.  License  plates,  with  which  many  a  private  garage  was 
adorned  were  collected  and  numbers  one  and  two  together  with  those  of 
ancient  vintage  went  first.  America  became  a  land  of  tidy  beauty  as  junk 
yards  were  cleaned  up  and  the  trains  bore  away  all  this  metal  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  ships  and  guns.  It  is  a  pity  that  that  lesson  of  the  war  has  been 
so  soon  forgotten.  There  were  of  course  numerous  Bond  Rallies.  One  in 
Montpelier,  particularly  gripping  in  its  effect  on  those  present,  was 
addressed  by  Ernest  W.  Gibson,  later  Governor  of  Vermont,  but  then 
recently  returned  from  duty  in  the  Pacific.  He  brought  war  in  its  dread 
effect  on  men  closely  home  to  his  listeners,  not  alone  by  his  dramatic 
accounts  of  men’s  experiences,  but  more  vividly  by  the  apparent  ravages 
made  upon  his  own  nerves.  To  many  in  the  audience,  it  seemed  shameful 
that  a  man  should  have  to  not  only  fight  a  war,  but  also  stir  those  safe  at 
home  to  give  for  its  support. 

Movie  stars  were  also  touring  the  country,  providing  by  their  glamour, 
the  bait  to  woo  larger  audiences.  Charles  Laughton  came  to  Vermont 
and  was  met  in  Burlington  by  Governor  Wills.  A  lunch  at  the  hotel  had 
been  planned,  but  at  his  request  a  box  lunch  was  secured  and  the  two 
men  set  out  for  Montpelier.  Near  Richmond  he  suggested  to  Bill  (for  by 
this  time  it  was  Charles  and  Bill)  that  they  alight  for  lunch.  When  they 
had  finished,  he  wandered  over  a  low  hill  out  of  sight.  When  Bill  found 
him,  he  was  seated  on  the  ground,  sifting  the  soil  through  his  fingers. 
“This  Vermont  of  yours  brings  my  England  very  close.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
go  back  to  its  simplicities.’’  The  search  for  simplicity  on  the  part  of  the 
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glamorous  Dorothy  Lamour  of  sarong  fame,  nearly  resulted  in  a  humorous, 
but  perhaps  for  Bill  Wills,  an  embarrassing  denouement.  She  expressed 
the  hope  that  someday  she  could  retire  to  a  home  in  the  country.  This 
reminded  Bill  of  the  book  recently  written  by  Frederic  Van  de  Water  of 
Brattleboro  under  that  title,  and  he  promised  to  send  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Bill, 
who  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time,  returned  to  find  his  copy  laid  out 
on  the  living  room  table.  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this?”  she 
asked.  “Send  it  to  Dorothy  Lamour/’  She  gasped  and  opened  the  book 
to  the  fly  leaf  on  which,  one  wedding  anniversary  when  she  had  given 
it  to  him,  she  had  quoted  from  the  book  a  particularly  tender  passage. 
He  bought  a  copy  of  ‘  ‘Home  in  the  Country’  ’  to  send  to  Dorothy  Lamour. 

These  Bond  Rallies  proved  expensive  business  for  a  man  in  public  life, 
with  various  devises  used  to  promote  their  sales.  A  necktie  of  his,  sent  to 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  brought  $7,500.00  at  auction.  That  didn’t 
cost  him  anything  but  the  postage,  but  a  cake  auctioned  in  southern 
Vermont  set  him  back  $1150. 

With  all  this  rather  manufactured  gaiety,  there  was  inevitably, 
always  an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  especially  at  the  commencements  of 
those  years,  when  it  was  a  surety  that  the  young  men  graduating  would 
soon  be  called  into  service.  Especially  was  this  true  at  Norwich  where 
the  uniforms  made  it  more  poignant. 

(Excerpt  from  the  diary  of  HMW)  “We  stayed  in  Burlington  to 
attend  a  big  military  Mass  for  the  boys  out  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  who 
were  Catholics.  It  was  held  in  the  auditorium  where  a  high  altar  had 
been  set  up.  We  got  to  the  auditorium  in  time  to  see  them  marching, 
company  by  company,  down  the  street  to  the  strains  of  “Onward 
Christian  Soldiers.’’  They  had  come  by  truck  from  the  fort  and  then 
unloaded  at  the  University  and  marched  from  there,  two  thousand  strong, 
voluntarily  attending  this  service.  It  involved  getting  up  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  coming  without  breakfast.  We  sat  in  front  and  as  row  upon 
row  of  fine,  intelligent,  clean  young  men  marched  in,  there  were  lumps 
in  our  throats.  A  good  many  of  them  are  young  professional  men  whose 
careers  have  been  interrupted  by  the  draft.  If  only  they  could  have  their 
years  of  service  before  their  entry  into  their  life  work,  it  would  be  so 
much  fairer.  Why  do  fine  young  men  have  to  be  trained  as  cannon  fodder 
for  gangsters?  No  red  blooded  man  would  object  to  giving  a  certain 
time  to  the  protection  of  his  country,  and  the  training  and  discipline 
is  a  fine  thing,  but  we  in  a  Democracy  and  in  a  Christian  land  have  been 
taught  the  value  of  the  individual  and  it  is  hard  to  think  of  pitting  them 
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against  the  type  of  thinking  which  holds  human  life  so  cheap.  There  was 
the  Bishop  and  seven  priests  assisting  him  and  the  long  lines  of  men  were 
quickly  given  communion,  considering  the  number.  We  knelt  on  the 
floor.  It  got  pretty  hard  before  they  had  all  communicated.  Bill  finally 
rested  his  hands  on  the  floor  and  looked  like  a  big  bullfrog.  We  went 
down  to  the  basement  after  Mass  for  a  breakfast  which  the  Catholic 
Daughters  served  with  their  usual  efficiency.  We  were  served  first  and 
were  very  uncomfortable  over  the  fact,  when  a  table  of  boys  directly  in 
front  of  us  were  not  served  until  we  had  finished.  Again  it  made  my  heart 
ache  to  see  their  patience  and  spirit.  Colonel  Wood,  in  command,  is  a 
splendid  type  of  man.  He  talked  to  me  at  some  length  of  the  problem  they 
have  in  planning  for  young  men  of  that  age,  in  perfect  physical  condition, 
with  not  too  much  to  do  in  time  off,  and  away  from  home.  These  are  not 
professional,  hardened  men;  but  our  boys  from  our  homes  with  a  desire 
for  nice  girls  and  what  they  stand  for.  Back  to  the  hall  for  brief  talks  and 
then  they  marched  out  and  down  the  street.  An  experience  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Another  little  episode  with  the  human  touch  occurred  one  afternoon 
when  the  Governor  and  his  wife  were  riding  toward  Middlebury.  Just 
north  of  Rutland,  two  young  servicemen  stood  thumbing  their  way  and 
as  was  his  custom,  the  governor  took  them  in.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  he  learned  one  of  them  was  hurrying  to  his  wife  in  Burlington 
where  she  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  twins,  as  the  X-ray  had  disclosed. 
The  young  father  under  the  circumstances  was  unusually  nervous  and 
anxious.  Number  one  car  was  going  only  as  far  as  Middlebury,  but  there 
the  sympathies  of  a  Motor  Vehicle  officer  were  enlisted,  and  he  took  them 
on  to  Burlington  in  time  for  the  birth  of  two  boys  as  a  subsequent  letter 
informed  his  Excellency. 

Such  contacts  and  they  were  too  numerous  to  include  here,  made  him 
feel  very  decidedly  that  if  these  men  were  old  enough  to  fight,  they 
were  old  enough  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote,  so  in  a  Special  Session, 
the  Vermont  Legislature  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  vote  a  special 
absentee  ballot,  available  to  any  of  its  citizens  in  the  armed  forces, 
wherever  they  might  be  stationed,  with  provisions  made  for  necessary 
lapses  in  time  for  the  transmittal  of  the  ballots.  This  measure,  together 
with  setting  aside  an  adequate  sum  from  a  rather  large  treasury  surplus, 
to  be  used  for  a  Soldier  Bonus  paid  upon  dismissal  from  service  by  the 
state,  protected  Vermont’s  men  and  women  fighting  in  the  war,  and 
placed  the  state  in  the  vanguard  in  this  respect. 
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So  the  war  years  passed,  filled  with  hard  work,  with  many  problems, 
but  lightened  along  the  way  by  splendid  team  work  in  the  state,  and  in 
the  home  where  the  family  honestly  tried  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  by 
their  own  experience  they  could  know  what  situations  the  average  Ver' 
mont  family  was  forced  to  meet;  lightened  now  and  then  by  the  little 
incidents  of  life  which  were  sometimes  heart  compelling,  sometimes 
amusing:  a  way  of  life  which  in  its  fulness  and  its  richness  made  Bill 
Wills  exclaim  that  he  had  all  for  which  any  man  could  wish.  He  gave 
full  measure  and  in  return,  his  cup  ran  over. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


The  University  of  Vermont 

“One  hundred  fifty  years  ago  the  Act  incorporating  the  University  of 
Vermont  was  passed  without  opposition  and  on  November  3,  1791, 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  For  two  years  prior  to  that 
date,  Ira  Allen  had  been  agitating  the  founding  of  a  college  in  Vermont 
and  had  suggested  Burlington  as  a  suitable  place.  He  backed  his  suggestion 
with  an  offer  of  four  thousand  pounds,  the  greater  part  in  lands. — After 
the  establishment  in  Burlington  as  the  location,  a  serious  study  was 
made  to  pick  what  were  called  suitable  and  liberal  minded  men  to  act  as 
Trustees  of  the  University. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  Burlington 
became  military  headquarters.  The  college  buildings  were  demanded  for 
barracks  and  were  rented  to  the  United  States  for  $5000.00  a  year.  All 
instruction  was  suspended  and  all  officers  of  the  college  were  dismissed. 
But,  after  the  war,  the  college  reopened,  only  to  face  the  most  critical 
and  darkest  period  in  its  history  prior  to  the  present  time.  Again  it  was 
practically  abandoned,  by  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  Trustees.  Under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  faculty  the  vital  spark 
was  kept  alive  and  it  seemed  on  the  way  to  recovery  when  a  new  and 
worse  calamity  befell  it,  and  its  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  But 
that  catastrophe  was  the  spark  that  really  rekindled  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  those  interested  in  the  institution,  and  it  had  a  material  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  rebirth  during  the  next  generation. 

In  1862  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  (under 
the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  fathered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont) 
and  in  1865  this  corporation  and  the  University  of  Vermont  were  united 
and  a  new  corporation  formed  under  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  the  State  Agricultural  College. — The  growth  of  the 
institution  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  been  remarkable. — Of 
approximately  2,500  Vermonters  receiving  a  higher  education — more 
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than  one-third  received  that  education  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  those  attending  the  University  of  Vermont  in  the 
past  year  were  Vermonters/' 

From  the  Message  of  Governor  Wills 

to  the  General  Assembly 

In  Special  Session ,  September  10,  1941 

This  special  session  had  been  called  as  the  culmination  of  events  which 
had  given  the  governor  a  hectic  summer,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst 
of  the  state’s  (and  the  University’s)  Sesquicentenmal  year  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  preliminary  preparations  for  Civilian  Defense  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  many  recommendations  of  the  1941  Legislature. 

That  body  had  been  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $75,000  to 
the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Agriculture  at  the  University.  This  they 
had  done,  but  only  contingent  upon  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor.  This  had  revealed  a  shocking  state  of  affairs  in  the  financial 
setup  at  the  University.  It  was  in  this  crisis,  as  in  all  his  administrative 
work  that  Bill  Wills  showed  his  genius  and  his  greatness.  Realizing  that 
he  was  not  equipped  for  the  job  which  the  Legislature  had  left  to  him, 
he  went  to  a  fellow  Vermonter  and  Townsman,  George  Adams  Ellis, 
of  a  prominent  New  York  Law  firm  for  help  and  the  broader  contacts 
which  he  would  need  in  attempting  to  solve  what  seemed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  an  insoluble  riddle.  Mr.  Ellis  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
talent,  motivated  both  by  his  love  of  his  native  state  and  his  interest  in 
the  university.  Through  his  contacts,  especially  with  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Packer,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  was  secured  to  make  a  study  of  the  educational  side, 
while  the  nationally  known  firm  of  Haskins  and  Sells,  auditors  for  Cornell, 
Yale,  Princeton,  among  educational  institutions,  was  retained  to  make  an 
accounting  and  financial  report.  On  the  part  of  the  state,  the  governor 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven ,  each  one  of  whom  brought  to  their  study 
an  outstanding  contribution. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  industrialist,  later  U.  S.  Senator 
Elbert  S.  Brigham,  President  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Arthur  H.  Packard,  President  of  Vt.  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Henry  Stoddard,  Master  of  the  Vermont  State  Grange 
John  McGrath,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Milton  Coop.  Dairy  Ass’n. 
Asa  S.  Bloomer,  Attorney,  Alumnus  UVM,  member  of  1941  Legislature 
Dr.  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  Past  President  of  the  National  Education 

Ass’n. 
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A  committee  of  Alumni  had  been  appointed  by  the  Council  in  June. 
This  then  constituted  the  personnel  of  a  group  which  worked  feverishly 
but  purposefully  that  summer;  for  the  sands  of  time  for  the  continuance 
of  the  university  were  running  inexorably  toward  the  day  of  its  Fall 
opening. 

A  Time  table,  as  is  the  way  of  statistics,  gives  the  dry  bones  of  that 
exigency,  but  no  indication  of  the  crowded  days  and  sleepless  nights 
making  up  its  true  form: 


April  14 
April  24 
June 
July  31 
August  18 
August  16 
September  16 
September  22 
September 
and  October 
November  1 


Legislature  adjourns 

Services  of  Experts  obtained 

Alumni  Rehabilitation  Committee  formed 

Public  Advisory  Committee  appointed 

This  committee  submitted  first  report 

Majority  of  Trustees  resigned 

Special  Session  of  Legislature 

The  University  opened  for  its  Fall  Term 

Paul  C.  Packer,  Acting  President 

General  Bryce  P.  Disque,  acting  Comptroller 

Election  of  John  Schoff  Millis  to  Presidency 


What,  then  in  as  simple  terms  as  possible  was  the  situation  at  the 
university?  Guy  W.  Bailey  its  president  had  died.  In  fairness  to  his  Board 
of  Trustees,  he  was  a  man  who  gathered  into  his  hands  both  the  executive 
and  the  financial  functions  of  the  university.  Therefore,  not  until  too  late, 
did  his  Board  realize  what  the  after  effects  of  the  depression  in  the  thirties 
were  for  all  educational  institutions  in  general  and  for  this  one  in  particm 
lar.  In  equal  fairness  to  him,  he  was  imbued  with  a  great  love  of  his 
students  and  for  the  more  indigent  ones  especially.  Coupled  with  this 
was  his  desire  to  see  the  university  he  truly  loved,  expand  physically 
beyond  its  financial  abilities. 

So,  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  addition  to  this  situation,  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  had  been  expanding  their 
services  to  the  state  without  sufficient  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  in  the  way  of  appropriations.  “In  other  words,  in  all  fairness 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  large  extent  private  benefactions  have 
made  possible  the  continued  existence  of  the  Medical  College  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  our  state”  (Message  to  Special  Session). 

With  these  as  the  principal  causes  the  facts  were  about  like  this. 
Endowment  Funds  and  Annuities  were  being  used  for  the  payment  of 
current  expenses,  there  was  a  yearly  deficit  of  $200,000,  and  that 
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summer  the  Summer  School  tuitions  had  been  pledged  against  borrowing, 
and  the  tuition  fees  for  the  coming  year  had  been  pledged  against  a  loan 
from  a  Boston  bank  to  pay  the  salaries  for  July  and  August.  So  when  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  University  was  within  a  few  days  of  closing 
its  doors,  it  really  meant  the  days  between  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Special  Session  meeting  on  September  1  oth  and  the  opening  of  college 
on  September  22nd. 

The  Issue  ( From  Message  to  Legislature  in  Special  Session ) 

“Today  we  face  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our  state  similar  to  that  of  1824 
when  fire  destroyed  the  University  buildings.  And  no  less  serious  is  the 
loss  which  the  University  now  has  suffered  although  less  obvious  than 
the  ashes  which  in  1824  so  promptly  aroused  its  friends  to  its  assistance. 

Naturally  it  is  a  shock  to  everyone  in  the  state  and  to  every  friend  of 
the  institution  to  find  that  the  situation  has  been  allowed  to  drift  year 
after  year  with  no  attempt  to  face  the  facts,  and  consequently  there  has 
been  no  definite  plan  of  curtailing  expenses  or  increasing  income. 

We  have  had  state'Wide  catastrophes  in  recent  years,  such  as  the  flood 
of  192-7  when,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Governor  Weeks,  we  emerged 
with  credit  and  honor  rather  than  with  discredit  and  when  there  was  no 
indication  of  a  weakening  of  character  or  the  tough  will  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  issue  at  this  time  is  the  simple  one  of  whether  this  University 
shall  be  continued  or  shall  close  its  doors  in  the  sesquicentennial  year  of 
our  state  and  of  the  University  itself.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  state' 
ment  of  the  issue  would  arouse  to  action  all  those  in  whom  still  breathes 
that  fighting  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  freedom  which  characterized  the 
founders  of  our  country.  But  if  this  call  to  action  does  not  burn  out  all 
factional  partisanship,  all  personal  prejudices i  and  all  sectional  bickering, 
then  better  that  the  University  close  its  doors  than  attempt  to  survive 
upon  a  weak  and  unstable  foundation. 

If  the  situation  is  a  challenge  to  our  honor  and  to  our  self  respect,  then 
we  will  sweep  aside  all  the  chaff  and  realize  that,  in  the  future,  lies  our 
only  hope  of  regaining  those  essential  qualities.  Or  shall  we  say  that  the 
difficulties  are  too  great?  That  we  are  too  weak  to  consider  them,  or 
even  to  attempt  to  cope  with  them?  Shall  we  admit  that  our  University 
has  let  seep  away  over  a  million  dollars  of  its  endowment  in  operating 
losses  without  our  people  lifting  a  finger  to  show  that  we  have  the 
courage  and  self-respect  to  repair  the  damage  done,  even  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  this  institution  functioning  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  state? 
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These  are  plain  questions  which  each  one  of  us  must  answer,  but  I  can 
assure  you  they  are  justified  by  the  facts.  And  so  I  leave  the  problem  with 
you  with  absolute  confidence  that  your  conclusion  will  be  founded  on 
wisdom  and  good  judgment.” 

Small  wonder  that  the  Governor  with  a  head  of  steam  generated  by 
the  conferences,  the  bickerings  and  the  impasses  of  the  last  two  months, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  coming  session,  fumed  at  the  vacation  spirit 
prevalent  in  the  first  days.  The  danger  of  side  issues  from  the  mam  purpose 
for  which  they  are  called  is  always  present  at  these  special  sessions. 
The  Pin  Ball  Machine  License,  killed  in  the  regular  session  reared  its  ugly 
head  again.  Kelley,  a  newspaper  free  lance  who  had  made  life  pretty 
miserable  for  the  chief  executive,  was  on  hand,  hoping  for  a  Roman 
holiday  in  the  Press  and  prophesying  the  fall  of  this  administration. 
Altogether  the  Governor  felt  that  he  was  walking  over  high  explosives. 
The  legislators  were  there  to  do  their  job;  they  had  been  briefed  on  its 
details,  both  in  the  Press  and  by  reports;  committees  which  were  to 
handle  it  had  been  called  in  ahead  of  time;  their  ultimate  conclusions 
“founded  on  wisdom  and  good  judgment”  proved  his  faith  in  them,  but 
in  typical  Vermont  fashion  they  took  their  time.  Over  the  week  end 
before  they  returned,  he  spent  a  night  with  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  House, 
finally,  along  towards  morning,  convincing  him  that  a  certain  action  was 
necessary  and  obtaining  his  promise  to  follow  it. 

(Excerpt  from  the  diary  of  HMW)  “The  women  told  me  they  felt 
so  serious  they  prayed  over  UVM.  So  Bill  has  triumphed  for  the  Uni- 
versity,  but  oh  what  a  price  in  nerves  and  sleepless  nights! — Fought 
with  complete  honesty  and  no  motive  but  his  desire  to  see  the  University 
go  on.  To  him  goes  all  the  praise  a  wife  can  give,  who  has  seen  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  battle,  with  no  power  except  to  be  on  hand  when  the  day  was 
done.  It  has  been  a  triumph  for  the  right  and  I  am  more  glad  of  this  than 
I  am  that  the  session  ended  with  his  political  strength  greater  than  it 
had  been  before.” 

One  of  the  “sleepless  nights”  was  when  he  walked  the  floor  after 
vainly  trying  to  settle  down.  He  had  suddenly  realized  with  the  various 
resignations  that  the  University  was  without  a  President  or  a  full  Board 
of  Trustees.  “I  guess  it’s  really  in  my  lap,  now.  ’  ’  The  next  morning  he  had 
promised  to  speak  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  wing  at 
Mary  Fletcher  Hospital.  He  was  in  no  shape  nervously  after  that  night. 
After  its  deliberations  he  had  decided  something  must  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately.  His  wife  had  been  doing  some  research  on  Mary  Fletcher  to  give 
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him  material  for  his  speech.  So  for  the  only  time  in  the  four  years  she 
pinch  hit. 

(Excerpt  from  Diary  of  HMW)  I  wasn’t  in  very  good  trim  myself 
after  that  night.  Anne  drove  me  over.  I  took  the  speech  with  me  to  read 
it,  but  when  we  got  there,  I  found  it  was  out  of  doors  in  the  broiling 
sun,  with  the  audience  in  the  shade  on  the  other  side  of  the  court.  Clearly 
no  place  to  read  a  speech  or  talk  over  long.  So  I  said  I  was  not  representing 
the  Governor  officially;  that  it  was  fitting  that  a  woman  should  speak, 
since  a  woman  (Mary  Fletcher)  had  had  the  vision  for  healing  in  the 
first  place;  there  had  always  been  close  union  between  this  hospital  and 
the  University  and  they  realized  there  was  to  be  an  operation  on  a  very 
sick  patient  a  week  from  that  day  (Special  Session);  there  were  times 
when  it  was  unwise  for  the  attending  physician  to  leave  the  bedside 
for  a  minute,  and  that  therefore  Dr.  Wills  had  had  to  send  his  intern  to 
take  his  place.” 

“The  plan  finally  adopted  in  the  Special  Session,  number  3  of  the 
Acts  of  that  Session,  provided  for  financial  assistance  to  the  University 
aggregating  $320,000.  Of  this  amount,  $260,000  was  appropriated 
for  immediate  payment  and  an  additional  $260,000  was  conditionally 
appropriated  after  July  1,  1942  to  match  gifts  to  be  made  in  an  equal 
amount  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  progress  made  in 
rehabilitating  this  age  old  institution  for  Vermont  youth  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Trustees,  the  Admimstra' 
tion  and  teaching  staff  and  the  loyal  support  of  the  alumni  body  and  the 
people  of  the  state  through  their  legislative  representatives.”  (Second 
Inaugural,  January  7,  1943  ) 

It  is  customary  for  the  University  to  confer  an  Honorary  Degree  on 
the  Governor  the  June  following  his  election,  but  that  June  in  Governor 
Wills’  case,  perhaps  with  too  great  sensitivity,  he  felt  he  could  not 
receive  it  while  he  was  still  uncertain  of  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  The 
following  October  he  was  the  recipient  of  this  degree,  together  with 
Doctor  Elliot  Carr  Cutler,  the  brilliant  Boston  surgeon  who  had  operated 
on  him  in  1932.  Dr.  Cutler  was  called  to  the  supervision  of  all  army 
hopsitals  in  the  European  theatre,  and  later,  by  one  of  the  ironies  of  life, 
died  of  the  cancer  not  found  in  his  patient.  A  pleasant  little  quip  in  his 
citation  noted  the  fact  that  in  saving  the  Governor’s  life  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  the  University. 

To  his  wife  who  had  watched  his  years  of  selfieducation,  always  with 
humility  and  with  a  passion  for  learning,  it  was  no  empty  honor,  but  one 
given  “in  course.” 
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“Doctor  of  Laws.  His  Excellency,  William  Henry  Wills,  governor  of 
Vermont.  Coming  to  the  state  in  boyhood  and  sharing  ever  since  then 
its  life,  turning  in  his  middle  years  to  public  service  in  House  and  Senate 
and  finally  in  his  present  office;  as  legislator  and  executive,  ever  mindful 
of  the  people’s  needs,  facing  gallantly  the  issue  of  our  University’s  com 
tinued  career  and  offering  himself  as  her  champion,  thus  bringing  other 
true  men  to  her  aid  by  his  challenge  to  their  courage  and  self  respect.’’ 
(Citation) 

An  extremely  able  abstract  of  the  whole  University  situation  was 
written  by  Consuelo  Northrup  Bailey. 

Dr.  Caroline  Woodruff,  a  member  of  the  Public  Advisory  Committee, 
wrote  him  the  following  letter: 

September  17,  1941 

Your  Excellency 

Governor  of  Vermont 
Dear  Governor  Wills: 

This  is  hoping  you  had  an  undisturbed  night’s  rest  after  the 
‘fitful  fever’  of  the  past  months.  Also  that  you  drop  the  affairs  of 
State  for  a  little  and  go  off  for  a  vacation  right  away,  taking  time 
to  catch  your  breath  before  other  demands  compel  your  attention. 

As  one  who  has  seen  from  the  inside  lines,  something  of  your 
dynamic  leadership,  I  want  to  extend  the  warmest  congratulations 
on  this  ultimate  achievement — following  a  masterly  handling  of 
a  very  trying  and  complex  situation  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  turned  the  other  way  on  several  occasions.  This  com¬ 
manded  a  keen  understanding  of  human  relationships  which  I 
believe,  was  largely  the  element  that  won. 

Your  name  will  go  into  history,  Governor  Wills,  not  alone  of 
the  University,  but  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  every  corner  of 
which  will  have  been  touched  by  yesterday’s  culminating 
action,  making  possible  a  resuscitation  program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  which  I  cannot  fail  to  believe  will  lead  out  into  a  future 
brighter  than  before. 

And  I  am  keenly  appreciative  of  your  having  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  a  very  close  relation  to  this  problem  in  these  last 
weeks. 

Very  sincerely  yours  and  with  great  admiration, 

Signed  Caroline  S.  Woodruff 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


“Attention,  the  Whole!” 

On  March  fourth,  1941,  Vermonters,  dressed  in  old'time  clothes, 
riding  in  horse  drawn,  yes,  even  ox  drawn  vehicles,  might  have  been 
seen  wending  their  way  to  town  meetings.  That  day  marked  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Vermont’s  entrance  into  the  Union 
of  States.  There  had  been  ample  preparation  for  this  significant  and 
historical  event,  with  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1.937,  which  reported  to  that  body  meeting  in  1939;  a  special  committee 
appointed  to  arrange  for  a  state  celebration  at  the  Capitol  later  in  the 
year  and  a  special  citizens’  committee;  finally,  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governor  urging  a  special  observance  of  this  town  meeting 
day  in  the  several  local  units.  In  231  towns  that  March  day  such  observ' 
ances  were  held,  and  in  many  of  them  money  was  set  aside  for  a  later 
extended  appropriate  celebration.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  year 
when  Vermonters  revelled  in  what  a  New  York  Editor  termed  its 
“Tough  Core  of  Traditions.’’  Small  wonder  that  when  December 
seventh  of  that  same  year,  pointed  up  by  Pearl  Harbor,  emphasized  that 
the  war  which  the  Legislature  had  already  acknowledged  was  in  fact 
in  existence,  the  people  of  this  little  state  through  over  a  hundred  local, 
reminiscent  observances,  by  means  of  oratory,  pageantry  and  the  re' 
studying  of  its  history,  had  become  so  steeped  in  this  tradition  that  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  military  duty  or  civilian  defense,  seemed  a  con' 
tinuation  of  those  brave  old  days. 

In  Washington  the  Congressional  Representatives  made  commemora' 
tive  addresses  before  the  House  and  Senate:  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Pettingill,  Congressman  from  Indiana,  himself  a  Middlebury  graduate 
and  Vermonter,  addressed  the  Vermont  Legislature;  the  members  of 
that  body  put  on  a  very  excellent  historical  skit,  “The  Saga  of  Vermont” 
in  spite  of  their  rather  ambitious  lighting  effects  blowing  out  fuses  several 
times  during  the  performance.  In  this  the  roles  of  the  public  men  of  1791 
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were  enacted  by  the  leaders  of  1941;  the  United  States  Post  Office  issued 
a  commemorative  stamp,  bearing  a  facsimile  of  the  State  House;  a  token 
coin  was  issued  bearing  on  its  face  a  replica  of  Vermont’s  first  Governor, 
Thomas  Chittenden,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  dates  marking  the 
Sesquicentennial  of  Vermont’s  statehood;  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ver- 
mont  Historical  Society,  Leon  Dean  published  a  book,  “The  Admission 
of  Vermont  into  the  Union,’’  to  refresh  peoples’  memories  and  there 
were  many  essay  contests  with  prizes;  monuments  and  markers  sprang 
up  like  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus;  trees  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Governor  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day, — he  went  out  to  turn  the  first 
sods  for  two  on  the  hill  back  of  the  State  House — ;  several  towns  on  the 
northern  border  took  this  year  to  open  up  sections  of  road  on  the  new 
Jay  Peak  highway,  and  on  November  third  occurred  an  event  not  only 
historically  interesting,  but  significant  in  its  contrasts.  Frank  Jackson  of 
Hartland  who  earlier  in  the  year  had  portrayed  the  first  governor  in  “The 
Sage  of  Vermont,’’  dressed  again  in  his  colonial  costume  to  go  with 
Governor  Wills  to  New  York  by  plane,  there  to  attend  an  observance 
of  the  original  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Vermont  was  the  tenth 
state  to  sign  this  in  1791,  and  it  took  the  men  of  that  time  76  days  to 
acquaint  the  Federal  Government  of  their  action.  In  1941  when  “Gov- 
ernor  Chittenden’’  and  Governor  Wills  flew  to  New  York,  it  was  of 
course  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

Of  all  these  local  celebrations,  perhaps  the  one  observed  in  Willis  ton, 
for  rather  obvious  reasons  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Wills.  A  poster,  bearing  this  inscription,  extended  the  invita¬ 
tion: 

“Williston  remembers  1791  in  1941. 

Out  of  storm  and  manifest  perils,  rose  an 
enduring  state,  the  home  of  Freedom  and  Unity.’’ 

Something  happened  to  them  that  night  as  they  walked  down  the  aisle 
of  the  old  church,  to  be  greeted  by  descendants  of  the  Chittendens  and 
to  sit  in  chairs  taken  from  their  old  home.  Over  the  years,  the  arch  of 
time  brought  the  executive  of  1941  and  his  wife  very  close  to  that 
George  and  Martha  Washington  of  Vermont,  and  subsequently  when¬ 
ever  time  allowed,  they  avidly  read  every  informative  bit  they  could 
find  about  them.  A  trip  to  the  Williston  cemetery  that  day  when  the 
Governor  of  1941  laid  a  wreath  upon  the  monument  set  up  to  honor  the 
Governor  of  1791,  was  the  first  of  many  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Burlington.  In  curiosity  they  sought  the  tombstones  over  thein graves. 
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Thomas’  is  marked  by  these  engraved  words,  quaint  with  the  old  ess, 

“His  was  a  life  of  u/efulne/s. 

Let  thoje  who  read  Jtrive  to 

Imitate  his  virtues.’’ 

By  him  lies  the  mortal  remains  of  “Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chittenden,  wife  of 
His  Excellency.’’  The  wife  of  His  Excellency  in  the  year  of  1941  felt 
a  sisterly  kinship  to  that  Elizabeth  Meigs  Chittenden.  As  she  knelt  by 
the  old  marker,  she  absentmindedly  pulled  away  the  grass,  growing 
at  its  base.  There,  in  small  letters,  were  these  words,  “There  is  rest  in 
Heaven.’’  Thomas  was  governor  for  nineteen  years  with  but  one  twelve 
month  interim;  he  and  his  family  of  wife  and  ten  children  traveled  on 
foot  by  tree  marked  trails  from  Willis  ton  to  Pownal,  where  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  when  the  British  threatened  our 
northern  border.  The  Reverend  Nathan  Perkins  in  his  “Narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  Vermont,’’  tells  of  his  ministrations  to  the  governor’s  lady 
in  these  words,  “I  perform  the  22th  Saturday  ye  office  of  physician  and 
nurse  to  Mrs.  Chittenden,  who  is  very  sick  with  a  disorder,  called  St. 
Anthony’s  Fire.’’  (Nerves?)  Did  Elizabeth  out  of  her  great  weariness, 
request  that  those  words  be  placed  on  her  stone,  or  did  some  sympathetic 
contemporary  cause  them  to  be  engraved?  One  wonders. 

The  original  Chittenden  house  in  Williston  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Wills  were  made  happy  owners  of  a  photograph  of  this.  On  their 
Sesquicentennial  Christmas  card  was  an  etching  of  this  house  with  one 
of  their  own  in  Bennington.  That  card  carried  no  empty  sentiment,  but 
was  evidence  of  a  close  tie  formed  over  that  year  of  the  tough  core  of 
tradition.  The  house  stood  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  which  was 
bounded  by  the  homes  Thomas  had  built  for  his  children.  In  fatherly 
benignity,  he  continued  to  watch  over  them  even  after  they  were  married. 

He  carried  this  patriarchal  attitude  into  his  governing.  It  was  a  newly 
organized  system  he  was  called  upon  to  administer;  rather  than  to  keep 
one  already  established,  running  smoothly.  Men  who  as  Green  Mountain 
Boys  had  fought  for  their  rights  were  called  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
restrictions  of  a  civil  government.  This  man,  brought  up  by  his  farmer 
father,  with  only  a  rudimentary  education  possessed  certain  qualities 
which  made  him  a  successful  leader  in  such  times.  He  was  practical, 
rather  than  theoretic,  had  quick  keen  perceptions,  tact,  foresight,  penetra' 
tion  into  the  designs  of  men,  plain,  simple,  kindly  in  manners  and  ways 
of  living;  his  dignity  being  that  entirely  of  moral  intelligence  and  recti' 
tude  not  of  affectation;  he  discharged  his  duties  with  unremitting 
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N.  E.  War  Governors  posed  for  Official  Picture 


N.  E.  War  Governors’  Board  at  Work — Governor  Blood  was  absent 


Florida,  1945 — It  will  perhaps  clear  our  brains 


attention;  the  crowning  element  of  his  success  was  that  he  knew  and 
utilized  the  good  in  men.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, 
Daniel  Chipman  and  Ethan  Allen,  were  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  “Old  Governor  Tom.”  In  “Governor  Bill”  who  served  Vermont 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward,  some  similarity  besides  their 
height  which  was  identical,  might  be  observed  in  many  of  these  attributes. 

August  29-30  were  the  dates  fixed  by  the  special  committee  for  the 
state  celebration. 

“A  Message  to  the  People  of  Vermont.  August  19,  1941 

‘Attention,  the  Whole’ 

I  use  Ethan  Allen’s  words  to  Vermonters. 

Now  that  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  29  and  30 
have  been  named  by  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Legislature 
as  the  days  for  Vermonters  to  gather 
at  the  Seat  of  State  Government  in  Montpelier 
to  recognize  and  to  celebrate 
the  150th  Anniversary  of  Vermont  as  a  State, 

Now  that  my  invitations  to  join  in  this  celebration  and  to 
speak  to  the  people  of  Vermont  on  affairs  of  States  and  of  the 
World  have  been  accepted  by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  and 
by  other  Governors  of  the  Original  States  of  the  Union  and 
by  the  British  High  Commissioner  to  Canada, 

Now  that  Freedom  and  Unity,  to  which  the  Fathers  dedicated 
the  State  of  Vermont,  are  more  and  more  threatened  throughout 
the  world, 

I  call  upon  Vermonters  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Vermont 
to  make  pilgrimage  and  by  their  presence  before  these  witnesses 
to  demonstrate  and  voice  their  resolve  that  the  people  of  this 
State  of  Vermont  shall  remain  FREE  and  UNITED  FOR¬ 
EVER.” 

It  was  a  notable  program  they  planned  for  Montpelier,  Friday, 
August  29 

7:30  P.M.  Governor  Wills’  private  dinner  for  visiting 

Governors,  their  wives  and  invited  guests 
9:00  P.M.  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Ball  and  Reception  to 

visiting  Governors 

Municipal  Auditorium,  Barre,  Vermont 
Auspices  Arab  Patrol,  Mt.  Sinai  Temple  No.  3 
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Saturday,  August  30 

Grand  Sesquicentennial  Parade — Reviewed  by 
visiting  Governors  and  Guests  from  State 
House  Lawn. 

Public  Assembly  addressed  by 
Visiting  Governors 

The  Right  Honorable  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
British  High  Commissioner  to  Canada 
State  House  Lawn 
Band  Contest 

Baseball  Game:  Montpelier  Senators  vs.  Burling' 
ton  Cardinals,  Montpelier  Recreational  Field 
Music  by  Massed  Bands 

Address  by:  The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Governor  of  Minnesota 

Music  by  Chorus  of  1 00  voices  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Francis  Bailey,  State  House  Lawn 
Salute  of  21  guns 

This  is  your  only  opportunity  to  attend  a  ChaL 
lenging  Unforgettable  AlLState  150th  Annr 
versary.  This  is  your  party. 

Each  of  the  original  1 3  states  either  sent  its  Governor  or  his  representa' 
tive,  or  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  message.  It  was  then  as  on  many  similar 
occasions  that  the  Vermont  governor  regretted  that  he  had  no  suitable 
home  for  the  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests.  He  therefore  fully 
appreciated  the  generosity  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  in 
freely  making  their  Guest  House  available  for  the  visitors.  During  the 
Civilian  Defense,  volunteer  workers  were  housed  here,  thus  saving  the 
state  hundreds  of  dollars.  Later,  the  New  England  Governors  when 
they  came  to  Montpelier  for  their  Conference,  stayed  here,  as  did  the 
several  distinguished  visitors.  It  was  a  courtesy  extended  to  Governor 
Wills  which  relieved  him  of  much  embarrassment. 

With  James  F.  Dewey  acting  as  official  host,  there  soon  developed  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  comradery.  It  was  fortunate  that  both  the  place 
offering  hospitality  and  the  hospitality  itself  were  so  successful,  for  what 
might  have  been  a  rare  occasion  for  both  the  Wills,  was  marred  by  the 
UVM  problem,  particularly  pressing  at  just  this  time  and  necessitating 
flying  trips  to  Burlington  on  both  days.  The  dinner,  planned  the  first 
night  in  honor  of  the  visiting  dignitaries  had  to  be  held  at  the  Tavern,  a 


9:30  A.M. 
11:00  A.M. 

2:00  P.M. 
3:00  P.M. 

T3° 

8:00 
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hotel  made  by  its  two  women  owners  as  homelike  as  a  public  house  can 
be.  The  tables,  in  the  eyes  of  the  hostess  at  least,  breathed  Vermont  in 
their  simplicity.  Birch  bark  place  cards  with  the  state  flower,  the  clover, 
painted  on  them  marked  the  seating  arrangements.  This  had  caused  the 
Governor’s  lady  no  little  anxiety  until  she  learned  that  protocol  de- 
manded  they  be  seated  in  the  order  in  which  each  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union — a  procedure  followed  at  the  White  House  when  representa- 
tives  of  the  states  are  entertained.  It  momentarily  caused  a  little  dis- 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  governors  present  who  didn’t  like  mere 
representatives  placed  above  them,  but  when  it  was  explained,  the 
atmosphere  cleared.  Governors,  it  seems,  get  used  to  priorities.  The  4'H 
group  in  East  Montpelier  had  gathered  Queen  Anne’s  Lace  and  wild 
clematis.  The  latter,  draped  down  over  the  inside  of  the  horseshoe  table 
was  very  lovely  and  with  the  masses  of  Queen  Anne’s  Lace  (for  the  benefit 
of  garden  club  enthusiasts  arranged  in  glass  refrigerator  pans)  and  tall 
green  tapers,  it  was  a  truly  New  England  setting.  The  Governor  of 
Vermont  and  his  wife  had  a  secret  sentimental  pleasure  in  these  flowers 
as  they  had  been  used  at  their  simple  chapel  wedding  in  August  1914. 

August  30  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  those  present.  The  parade 
had  many  interesting  floats;  perhaps  outstanding  among  them  was  one 
drawn  by  eight  oxen  and  carrying  a  huge  block  of  granite,  emblematic 
both  of  tradition  and  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  state’s  leading  in¬ 
dustries.  There  were  many  bands.  Probably  the  most  impressive  feature, 
however,  of  the  whole  parade  was  the  slate  blue  clad  Vermont  State 
Guard,  three  battalions  strong;  over  five  hundred  men  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  fifty-five,  recruited  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature  from  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  for  the  defense  of  their 
homes  and  industry.  To  the  Governor  on  the  reviewing  stand,  whose 
duty  it  had  been  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  the  sight  brought  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  pride. 

The  words  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  Honorable  Malcolm  Mac- 
Donald,  are  on  record  and  expressed  many  and  suitable  sentiments. 
What  he  and  other  notables  said  have  doubtless  long  since  been  forgotten; 
but  in  the  memory  of  anyone  there  that  morning,  the  picture  of  those 
blue  clad  men  lined  up  on  the  level  above  the  reviewing  stand  on  the 
street  and  against  the  grey  facade  of  the  stately  building  behind  them  is 
one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  afternoon  brought  a  surprise  in  the  visit,  as  he  and  his  family 
happened  to  be  passing  through  Montpelier,  of  Wendell  Wilkie.  This 
was  the  second  time  the  two  men  had  met.  It  was  to  develop  into  a 
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friendship  which  resulted  in  Governor  Wills  speaking  for  Wilkie  in  a 
nation-wide  broadcast.  The  visit  happened  this  way.  Some  one  recog¬ 
nized  Mr.  Wilkie  in  the  hotel  where  he  was  having  lunch  and  called  the 
Governor.  He  immediately  waited  on  him  and  invited  him  to  join  the 
men  who  were  planning  on  going  to  the  ball  game,  scheduled  for  that 
afternoon.  So  after  a  visit  on  the  Guest  House  front  porch,  they  paid  a 
surprise  visit  to  the  game,  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd. 

Then  Governor  Wills  had  to  leave  for  Burlington.  The  plans  had  been 
made  for  a  great  open  air  meeting  with  Harold  Stassen,  then  Governor  of 
Minnesota  as  the  principal  speaker.  His  address  was  to  be  broadcast  over 
the  Mutual  Network.  The  stand  was  set  up,  lights  arranged,  radio  equip¬ 
ment  on  hand — and  about  six  o’clock  a  foggy  drizzle  upset  all  these 
plans.  When  the  Governor  returned  for  a  late  dinner,  he  was  forced  into 
making  many  quick  decisions.  Governor  Stassen  then  in  the  formative 
period  of  his  national  career  had  naturally  come  to  the  little  state  of 
Vermont  in  the  hope  that  his  broadcast  from  there  would  at  least  make 
him  better  known  to  New  England;  there  were  technical  difficulties 
about  the  radio  to  overcome,  with  telephone  arguments  with  officials 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on  which  Governor  Wills 
was  later  to  be  a  Commissioner.  The  crowd  transferred  to  the  City  Hall 
where  they  filled  it  to  the  roof,  the  band  played  and  the  Governor  gave 
his  address  which  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  which  proved  his 
good  sportsmanship.  As  they  were  returning  to  the  Guest  House,  a  man 
thrust  his  hand  through  the  open  window  of  the  car  saying  he  wanted  to 
shake  the  hand  of  the  next  President.  Stassen,  apparently  in  the  natural 
fatigue  following  such  an  effort  and  in  the  anticlimax  of  disappointment 
caused  by  the  weather  conditions,  smiled  appropriately,  but  as  the  car 
went  on,  said,  “The  road  tonight  looks  oh  so  long.”  The  road  has  had 
the  unexpected  turns  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Navy  and  of  other  events 
possibly  throwing  off  his  timing  as  badly  as  the  showers  of  that  August 
30,  a  day  surely  fraught  with  the  many  currents,  adverse  and  otherwise, 
which  affect  men’s  careers. 

His  words  in  part,  on  that  night  may  well  close  this  account  of 
Vermont’s  Sesquicentennial  year.  “A  review  of  the  history  of  Vermont 
adds  steel  to  our  backbone  and  vision  to  our  eyes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  Vermont  should  give  us  some  rather  definite  answers  to  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow.” 

Sources:  Men  of  Vermont 

Memoirs  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  Daniel  Chipman 
Vermont  Legislative  Directory  1943,  James  P.  Taylor 
A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Vermont,  Perkins 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


“The  Forgotten  Man  of  Tomorrow 

is  the  One  who 

stopped  learning  yesterday.” 

Many  a  boy  in  the  grades  has  carried  on  a  secret  rebellion  against  the 
educational  program  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  take  a  part  and  can’t 
see  any  use  for  it  anyway.  Young  Willie  Wills  in  the  Vergennes  Graded 
School,  was  no  exception.  He  was  a  mischievous,  fun  loving  youngster 
who  in  spite  of  rather  grim  conditions  at  home  could  never  keep  his 
bubbling  spirits  long  subdued.  Arithmetic  and  spelling,  grammar  and 
history  were  just  subjects  to  squeak  through.  He  told  of  one  day  when  in 
passing  from  the  classroom  to  the  outer  door,  he  piled  up  all  the  demerits 
on  the  teacher’s  list.  There  was  many  an  older  head  shaken  over  that 
Willie  Wills  and  what  he  would  come  to.  The  oft  repeated  statement 
that  his  was  only  a  grammar  school  education  was  true,  but  could  not 
entirely  be  ascribed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  family  income.  It  was  but  one 
more  example  of  a  boy  not  being  made  aware  of  the  practical  application 
of  what  he  was  given  a  chance  to  learn;  then  when  the  chance  was  taken 
away  and  he  began  in  his  contacts  with  people  to  realize  his  lack,  he 
must  needs  make  up  for  this  at  great  personal  effort.  There  was  first 
the  Correspondence  Course  in  business  methods,  then  later  when  he  went 
into  the  Insurance  business,  a  review  of  arithmetic.  This  subject  in  which 
he  had  nearly  failed,  became  by  a  strange  turn  of  affairs  the  tool,  which 
in  his  business  and  public  life  he  most  constantly,  and  as  he  saw  its 
practical  application,  with  increasing  facility,  used. 

It  was  the  same  with  grammar.  There  were  certain  ungrammatical 
expressions  which  he  used  even  as  late  as  his  early  thirties.  As  he  came 
more  and  more  to  speak  publicly,  these,  of  course  became  more  notice' 
able.  There  was  a  pact  made  between  him  and  his  wife  that  she  would 
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correct  these  privately.  So  patient  was  he  in  this  phase  of  his  re-education, 
and  so  eager  was  he  to  attain  correctness  in  speech,  that  in  his  later  life, 
his  English  became  simple  and  forceful  in  expression  and  without  ap¬ 
parent  mistakes.  He  was  at  dinner  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  1929 
when  he  made  his  maiden  speech  as  representative  from  Bennington, 
with  some  of  the  House  members  who  teasingly  said,  “Did.  you  hear 
Bill  made  a  speech  in  the  House  today?”  and  the  reply  was,  “No,  I  didn’t 
hear.”  There  was  a  Memorial  Day  address  given  in  Dorset,  his  first. 
Afterward  he  asked  his  wife  who  sat  in  the  back  seat,  how  it  went,  and 
in  all  honesty  she  had  to  tell  him  it  didn’t,  for  she  couldn’t  hear  him.  It 
must  have  been  hard  for  him  to  meet  such  frankness,  but  in  his  eagerness 
to  make  himself  into  a  public  speaker,  he  humbled  himself  to  a  rigid 
discipline.  There  was  an  orchard  some  one  hundred  feet  from  the  back 
of  his  house,  and  to  learn  to  throw  his  voice  properly,  he  stood  at  the 
gate  and  spoke  to  his  wifely  mentor  back  at  the  house.  At  a  G.A.R. 
meeting  held  in  the  Bennington  Armory,  she  sat  in  the  last  seat  in  the 
balcony  with  their  agreed  understanding  that  if  she  couldn’t  hear  him, 
she  should  lift  her  white  handkerchief.  It  remained  in  her  lap.  One  more 
hurdle  had  been  surmounted.  By  slow  and  tortuous  methods  he  had  finally 
learned  to  use  an  unusually  musical  and  deep  timbered  voice  to  the  same 
advantage  in  speaking  that  he  had  in  singing,  in  choir  and  glee  club. 

There  came  another  slow  process  of  learning  to  put  his  thoughts  in 
consecutive  order,  especially  when  he  was  on  his  feet.  During  this  period 
his  spontaneous  talks,  especially  to  young  people  where  he  was  at  ease, 
were  by  far  his  best.  The  others  were  written,  then  reduced  to  notes, 
and  finally  studied  over  and  over  until  they  became  an  integral  part  of 
his  thinking.  Reading  of  verse  of  any  kind  never  quite  lost  the  singsong 
quality  of  the  early  grade  rendition.  One  radio  talk  which  he  planned, 
ended  with  a  poem  whose  last  line  was,  “This  is  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day.”  In  rehearsing  it  “this,”  “end,”  “perfect”  and  “day”  were  succes¬ 
sively  stressed  with  the  inevitable  varied  effects. 

All  this  is  not  told  to  emphasize  a  man’s  weaknesses,  but  rather,  in 
pointing  them  out,  to  indicate  that  by  perserverance  and  determination, 
each  was  in  turn  overcome,  so  that  he  finally  spoke  with  considerable 
facility  over  the  radio;  in  Madison  Square  Garden  at  the  great  meeting 
held  in  honor  of  Madam  Chiang  Kai-Shek;  at  the  Dr.  Sockman  Forum  in 
New  York;  and  finally  over  a  nation  wide  hookup  for  Wendell  Willkie; 
besides  innumerable  times  in  his  own  state. 

Spelling  was  never  mastered.  He  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  judges 
at  a  spelling  bee  in  Montpelier,  much  to  his  inner  amusement. 


The  history  of  Vermont  became  a  living  subject  to  him  with  the  year 
1941,  and  the  Sesquicentennial  celebrations.  His  own  part  in  its  com 
tinuity  naturally  contributed  to  his  awareness.  On  the  Florida  vacation, 
following  his  second  term,  he  read  “Caesar  and  Christ.’ ’  This  turned 
his  attention  toward  Roman  events.  On  the  long  weekends  during  their 
living  in  Washington,  he  and  his  wife  drove  into  the  environs  of  that 
city  and  there,  after  they  had  visited  such  places  as  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg,  he  went  home  to  read  of  colonial  days. 

Like  all  people  not  college  educated,  he  was  wont  to  overestimate  its 
value.  He  of  course  lacked  its  mental  disciplines  and  the  recourse  to 
sources  of  information  and  had  to  perforce  rely  on  others  for  these  latter 
helps.  He  could  never  be  persuaded  that  his  constant  thirst  for  learning 
and  his  dogged  practice  of  skills  marked  him  as  better  educated  than 
many  a  man  content  to  let  his  diploma  write  finis  to  his  quest  for  knowb 
edge.  On  his  bedside  table  there  always  lay  ready  to  hand  some  book, 
opening  new  worlds  to  him. 

The  trip  to  the  Coast  soon  after  he  started  his  insurance  business 
meant  a  widening  of  horizons  in  a  broader  knowledge  of  his  country,  but 
in  a  more  important  way  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  spend  three 
weeks  in  close  companionship  with  the  officials  of  the  Aetna  Insurance 
Company.  From  that  experience  he  learned  to  go  to  the  top  men  with 
his  problems  and  in  so  going  to  find  them  simple  and  accessible.  One  of 
his  own  greatest  assets  was  the  fact  that  he  apparently  took  men  for  what 
they  intrinsically  were  and  not  for  their  position  or  possessions;  so  that 
he  was  equally  unselfconscious  in  some  housewife’s  kitchen  or  a  more 
formal  atmosphere.  It  made  his  wife  gasp  to  find  on  her  return  to  Wash' 
mgton  from  Vermont  that  he  had  invited  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  and  their  wives  for  dinner  at  a  downtown  hotel.  “They  are 
nice  chaps  and  I  like  them’’  was  his  reply  to  her  remonstrance  that  he 
was  the  new  member  and  should  wait  for  them  to  extend  this  courtesy. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  so  strange  that  they  liked  him  and  enjoyed  themselves 
in  this  rather  unusual  social  get  together.  He  explored  every  possible 
department  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as  he  had 
formerly  those  at  Montpelier,  and  so  got  to  know  many  of  those  working 
there  in  the  short  eight  months  he  was  in  Washington.  A  weekly 
luncheon  date  with  the  chief  engineer  was  beginning  for  him  the  ABC’s 
of  Electronics  and  Physics  as  they  were  used  in  communications.  So 
fascinating  did  it  become  that  on  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  shame' 
facedly  admitted  he  was  growing  to  like  it — Truly  he  never  stopped 
learning. 
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With  such  a  consciousness  of  the  lack  in  his  own  formal  education,  he 
was  like  a  father  who  has  been  deprived  of  certain  advantages  in  his  own 
life,  anxious  to  make  them  available  to  others  as  far  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.  Hence  his  real  anxiety  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Vermont  should 
not  be  deprived  of  what  the  University  could  give  them;  his  calling 
together  the  Heads  of  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  to  plan  for  adult 
education  and  that  of  the  returning  soldiers  in  the  post  war  period;  his 
continued  plea  and  successful  raising  of  state  aid  to  education  from  $15. 
to  $22.  per  equated  pupil,  with  particular  emphasis  on  its  being  used 
to  augment  teachers’  salaries;  his  radio  broadcasts  each  week  to  inform 
the  Vermont  people  about  the  detailed  working  of  their  state  govern¬ 
ment;  and  always  his  continued  interest  in  the  young  people  of  the  state 
through  the  Boys’  Special  sponsored  by  the  Reverend  A.  Ritchie  Lowe 
of  Johnson,  the  Boys’  Senate  while  he  was  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Boys  and  Girls  States  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Legion  and  its 
Auxiliary;  the  4H  groups;  school  patrols  and  Music  Festivals.  When 
they  came  to  the  State  House,  he  was  never  too  busy  to  speak  to  them, 
and  that  they  might  carry  home  a  tangible  reminder  of  their  visit  to 
Montpelier,  he  gave  them  cards  printed  with  a  picture  of  the  State  House, 
the  year,  and  his  own  picture;  not  as  a  matter  of  conceit  but  that  they 
might  at  least  remember  who  the  Governor  at  the  time  of  their  visit  was. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  under  its  Commissioner,  Ralph  E. 
Noble  and  the  Publicity  Service  under  Harold  H.  Chadwick,  at  his 
authorization,  distributed  a  folder,  entitled  “Vermont  and  its  Oppor¬ 
tunities,’’  containing  concise  and  authentic  information  about  Vermont 
in  a  form  available  to  school  children.  Five  thousand  of  these  were  first 
printed,  but  so  popular  was  the  demand  for  them,  that  a  second  of  twenty 
thousand  was  required. 

His  political  philosophy  was  considered  naive  by  many,  for  he  firmly 
believed  in  the  responsibility  and  worth  of  the  individual  and  that 
worlds  could  not  be  bettered  until  men  should  set  their  own  houses  in 
order.  A  talk  on  the  Vermont  Concept  of  Government,  given  in  New 
York  at  the  Forum  sponsored  by  Dr.  Sockman’s  church,  was  not  well 
received  by  his  sophisticated,  urbane  audience  which  prided  itself  upon 
its  liberal  viewpoint.  He  argued  that  government  should  still  stem  from 
the  grass  roots,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  from  the  Village  Pump.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  picture  of  an  antiquated  means  of  supplying  a  limited  supply 
of  water;  and  so  while  he  admitted  that  both  the  instruments  and 
quantity  had  to  be  vastly  increased  to  supply  masses  of  population,  his 
plea  for  decentralization  of  power  and  local  control,  fell  on  cynical  ears. 
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It  was  with  a  sense  of  defeat  and  inadequacy  that  two  Vermonters  walked 
down  Park  Avenue  that  night  in  what  seemed  to  them  an  unfriendly 
New  York.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  the  extreme  socialism  evr 
denced  in  New  Deal  trends,  he  was  called  a  progressive  conservative 
and  a  democratic  republican. 

The  church  both  in  Vergennes  and  in  Bennington  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  his  religious  life.  His  faith,  from  these  beginnings  was  a 
continually  growing  thing.  As  he  once  expressed  it  in  a  layman’s  talk 
at  his  home  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  considered  it  a  form  of  insurance; 
taken  out  early  in  life,  on  which  many  premiums  in  the  practice  of  it 
were  paid,  with  the  benefit  to  come  when  the  necessary  strength  was 
needed  at  a  crisis  in  a  man’s  life.  Certainly  that  was  the  case  in  his  own 
life.  As  a  superintendent  in  the  Sunday  School;  a  lay  reader  carrying  the 
mission  services  to  North  Pownal;  singing  in  the  choir;  finally  as  Treasurer 
and  Junior  Warden  and  as  Trustee  of  the  Diocese;  he  invested  many 
years  premiums  in  practice  and  when  his  hour  came  to  meet  sorrow  in  the 
loss  of  his  dearly  loved  brother  and  in  the  physical  handicap  imposed  by 
a  serious  operation,  the  losses  were  adequately  covered  by  his  insurance 
policy  of  faith.  It  was  from  the  depths  of  that  faith  that  he  wished  the 
blessing  of  his  church  given  by  his  rector  as  he  entered  the  governorship, 
it  was  a  sincere  expression  of  that  faith  when  he  urged  people  to  repair 
to  their  churches  on  D",  VE  and  VJ  Days.  He  happened  to  be  in  Fair 
Haven  at  a  party  when  news  came  of  Japan’s  surrender.  At  his  insistence 
the  party  repaired  to  the  church  to  join  in  the  services  being  held  there. 
The  closing  of  the  State  House  for  two  hours  on  Good  Friday  so  that  the 
employees  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  go  to  church  was  but  an 
extension  to  them  of  his  own  lifelong  habit. 

English,  Irish  and  Indian  blood  flowed  in  his  veins  and  each  contributed 
to  certain  character  traits.  The  English  was  indubitably  responsible  for 
the  obstinate,  dogged  persistence  which  kept  him  at  whatever  task  he 
set  himself  to  accomplish;  the  Irish  of  his  grandfather,  Patrick  Foster, 
supplied  him  with  a  quick  wit  and  facility  at  repartee  and  story  telling, 
as  well  as  a  ready  tact;  while  the  Indian,  indicated  by  high  cheek  bones, 
unfortunately  made  him  an  uncompromising  and  ruthless  antagonist 
once  his  faith  in  a  man  was  shaken.  The  smn  total  was  a  man  who  drove 
himself  unmercifully  and  in  so  doing  made  those  around  him  work  also 
to  the  limit,  but  along  with  this  there  was  a  kindness  and  a  sympathy, 
and  in  most  cases  a  buoyancy  which  carried  his  associates  along  and  created 
an  atmosphere  which  fostered  loyalty  and  a  lasting  affection. 

At  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  dinner  in  Burlington  the  toastmaster  in  intro' 
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ducing  him  said  he  would  probably  claim  Irish  ancestry  as  every  speaker 
did  on  such  an  occasion.  He  proudly  named  Grandfather  Pat,  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  Vergennes,  who  bought  a  pew  in  every  church  in  that  little 
city,  and  who  ran  three  stores  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles;  surely  an 
example  of  political  tact  and  business  enterprise  to  his  descendant. 
Certain  it  was  that  his  Irish  grandfather  supplied  an  invaluable  leaven 
to  the  character  of  Bill  Wills. 

Because  he  was  completely  extrovert,  many  of  his  actions  might  have 
been  interpreted  as  those  of  a  complaisant  self-satisfied  man,  yet  on  his 
table  in  the  Executive  chamber  was  this  sign,  “No  one  is  indispensable/ ’ 
That  and  his  true  humility  in  always  seeking  to  better  himself  seems  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  real  person  deep  within  an  outreaching, 
vigorous  kindly  man,  who  while  he  had  faith  in  his  God  and  in  himself, 
had  faith  also  in  the  majority  of  his  fellow  men.  In  reaching  toward  them, 
with  the  best  he  had  to  give,  he  drew  from  them  the  best  they  had  to  offer. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


This  and  That 

During  the  war  years  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  exodus  of  Ambas' 
sadors  from  Washington  to  the  Hinterlands,  possibly  in  an  attempt  at  a 
better  understanding  between  their  countries  and  the  United  States.  In 
common  with  other  states,  Vermont,  in  the  years  1941-1945,  had  several 
of  these  distinguished  visitors.  They  were  not  all  entertained  in  Mont' 
pelier,  but  were  met  by  the  Governor  in  various  places  in  the  state;  Jan 
Ciechanowski  of  Poland  was  thus  greeted  in  Rutland,  C.  Diamantopoulos 
from  Greece,  in  Brattleboro  at  the  Latches  Hotel,  and  Dr.  Louden  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Lord  Halifax  representing  Great  Britain,  in  Mont' 
pelier.  This  last  visit  assumed  by  far  the  most  pretentious  proportions. 
When  the  preparations  for  his  visit  were  being  made  there  were  certain 
things  indicated  which  the  Ambassador  would  prefer,  so  the  two  days 
were  planned  around  this  schedule.  Again  the  Guest  House  was  offered 
by  the  National  Life  to  be  his  Montpelier  headquarters,  but  the  Wills 
felt  they  would  like  his  party  in  their  own  apartment  for  at  least  one 
meal.  It  was  therefore  planned  that  they  should  go  there  from  the  train 
for  lunch.  As  they  were  bringing  their  son,  Richard,  who  was  a  double 
amputee  from  the  war,  his  comfort  was  particularly  considered.  The 
lunch  was  a  pleasant  affair,  after  the  ubiquitous  photographers  had  been 
dismissed.  It  held  a  few  anxious  moments  for  the  hostess,  particularly 
as  the  extra  waitress  she  had  engaged  was  late  and  her  English  guests 
further  accelerated  the  serving  by  their  rapid  eating. 

His  Lordship  had  indicated  that  the  usual  tea  would  be  appreciated. 
In  the  busy  afternoon  schedule,  tea  time  fell  at  the  end  of  a  press  con' 
ference  and  his  public  appearance  on  the  State  House  lawn.  About  a 
hundred  people  were  consequently  about.  There  are  no  facilities  for 
heating  water  at  the  State  House,  so  the  day  before,  a  dress  rehearsal 
was  staged,  to  learn  how  long  it  would  take  an  electrical  appliance 
brought  in  for  the  occasion  to  heat  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  serve 
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this  number.  Because  of  this  beforehand  timing,  everything  went  smoothly 
and  the  English  guests  were  served  their  “spot  of  tea.”  Another  “spot” 
thoughtfully  provided  in  their  rooms  by  the  Governor  for  his  guests  also 
helped.  A  small  dinner  was  given  at  the  Tavern  that  evening.  While 
Richard  was  there,  the  young  sergeant  who  was  with  him  in  Africa  at 
the  time  the  bomb  exploded  which  caused  the  loss  of  both  legs  and  who 
had  since  been  his  constant  helpful  companion,  was  being  entertained 
by  some  of  the  National  Guard.  The  car  in  which  they  were  riding  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  serious  accident.  When  they  learned  of  it  there  was 
dismay  at  the  thought  of  the  possible  consequences  and  thankfulness  that 
all  was  well.  Needless  to  say  the  guests  were  not  informed. 

The  next  day  the  party  drove  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  stopping 
on  the  way  to  Springfield  at  Northfield  and  Randolph.  In  each  place, 
with  rare  courage,  Richard  insisted  on  getting  out  into  his  wheel  chair. 
Upon  the  boys  in  training  at  Norwich  it  had  an  unfortunate  effect,  as 
they  were  soon  to  go  overseas  and  it  was  too  vivid  a  picture  of  what 
might  be  their  lot.  Richard  was  only  in  his  early  twenties  and  so  the 
Wills  asked  permission  for  their  daughter  to  drive  him  and  the  sergeant 
in  their  little  Chevrolet  convertible  roadster.  So  many  stops  for  speaking 
and  the  delay  in  getting  the  chair  out  and  him  into  it,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  war  plants  in  Windsor,  delayed  the  schedule.  The  last  miles  into 
Springfield  over  not  too  good  roads,  at  a  speed  which  unfortunately  Anne 
had  to  keep  to  in  following  the  other  car,  in  a  light  car  with  slippery 
leather  seats  made  it  very  hard  for  a  legless  young  man.  However  he 
seemed  very  happy  to  be  away  from  the  ceremony  and  publicity  of  the 
preceding  days,  in  the  carefree  company  of  his  own  age,  and  talked  of  his 
return  sometime  to  ski  in  Stowe  when  he  had  been  fitted  to  artificial  legs. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  official  car  was  on  its  way  with  the  driver  and  the 
Governor  in  front,  and  Lord  Halifax  in  the  back  seat,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  his  wife  and  the  wife  of  the  Governor.  As  the  miles  stretched  on, 
in  the  rather  familiar  to  the  English,  misty  atmosphere,  worn  out  by 
many  days  of  entertainment  in  Canada  and  more  ahead  of  him  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  the  British  Ambassador  fell  asleep  and 
listed  gently  to  the  Vermont  lady’s  shoulder.  His  wife  was  disturbed, 
but  Mrs.  Wills  told  her  not  to  awake  him  as  he  so  evidently  needed  the 
rest.  So  a  noble  head  upon  a  Vermont  shoulder  completely  broke  down 
any  barriers  which  might  have  existed  between  two  women  who  had 
already  discovered  many  common  interests. 

A  shared  broadcast  with  Lowell  Thomas  in  Barre;  a  visit  to  New 
Hampshire  to  attend  the  premier  of  one  of  Bette  Davis’  pictures;  a  call 
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upon  Princess  Juliana,  passing  the  night  at  the  Tavern;  a  renewal  of  an 
old  friendship  with  Clarence  Budding  ton  Kelland  made  when  he  was 
at  the  Luddmgton  Woodenware  Works  in  Wilmington  and  Bill  was  his 
insurance  agent;  an  interview  with  John  Gunther  gathering  data  for  his 
book,  “Inside  the  USA”;  a  call  from  Paul  Harris  formerly  of  Walling' 
ford,  the  founder  of  Rotary  International;  and  a  visit  from  the  glamorous 
radio  artist,  Diane  Courtney  (with  its  unflattering  comparison  in  the 
mind  of  his  wife) — all  these  marked  the  interest  of  many  people  of  note 
in  the  little  state  of  Vermont.  There  were  also  official  visits  from  Leon 
Henderson,  Food  Administrator;  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Mrs.  Gruening,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska;  Senator  Harold 
H.  Burton;  Mrs.  Patton,  wife  of  the  General,  and  courtesy  calls  from  the 
military  bigwigs;  Lieutenant  General  H.  A.  Drum,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Eastern  Defense  Command,  Major  General  Kenneth  T.  Blood 
commanding  the  North  East  Sector  and  Major  General  Sherman  A.  Miles 
of  the  First  Service  Command. 

With  the  proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt  that  Thanksgiving  Day 
should  be  set  ahead,  for  a  reason  now  somewhat  obscure,  the  New 
England  Governors  with  the  exception  of  the  Democratic  one  in  Rhode 
Island,  decided  they  were  going  to  stick  by  the  last  Thursday  in  Noveim 
ber,  traditional  with  their  forebears,  so  for  several  of  these  years,  families 
with  children  coming  home  from  the  other  states,  celebrated  two  Thanks' 
givings.  It  all  seems  trivial  at  this  date,  but  it  was  a  straw  in  the  wind, 
indicating  the  strong  feeling  for  states’  rights  held  generally  by  the  chief 
executives.  In  the  matter  of  many  forms  of  Federal  Control  these  men  at 
the  head  of  their  states  felt  strongly  against  any  further  encroachment  on 
the  state  prerogatives. 

Since  the  landslide  victory  of  the  Democrats  in  1932,  there  had  been 
gradually  crystallizing  in  the  minds  of  many  Republicans,  a  recognition 
that  several  of  the  so'called  reforms  of  1932  on,  had  been  inaugurated  in 
Republican  administrations  and  that  while  under  President  Hoover 
certain  world'wide  situations  had  developed  militating  against  their 
successful  completion,  this  did  not  necessarily  write  “finis”  to  Republi' 
can  effectiveness  or  progressiveness.  As  one  New  Deal  administration 
succeeded  another  with  the  accompanying  extension  of  bureaucratic 
restrictions  and  governmental  waste,  many  people  in  the  minority  party 
grew  increasingly  concerned.  The  Republican  governors  in  office  in  the 
early  i94o’s  who  were  naturally  the  leaders  in  their  several  states,  met 
in  Mackinac  in  September  of  1943,  together  with  their  party  representa' 
tives  in  Congress,  to  consider  this  situation.  From  this  meeting  as  well 
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as  from  the  general  Governors’  Conferences,  it  became  evident  there 
were  two  schools  of  thought  within  the  party;  the  Conservative  inner 
circle  who  because  of  wealth  or  intrenched  position  directed  the  policies 
of  the  party  from  the  often  described  smoke-filled  room,  (not  particularly 
peculiar  of  course  to  either  political  party)  and  the  resurgent  members 
who  wanted  fresh  blood  and  progressive  issues.  In  1944,  Wendell 
Willkie  represented  this  fresh  blood.  He  had  written  a  book,  “One 
World,”  based  on  his  convictions  formed  on  a  world-wide  trip  studying 
conditions  in  many  countries.  He  was  not  a  professional  politician  and 
therefore  an  uncertain  quantity  to  the  inner  circle  of  managers  in  the 
Republican  party.  The  National  Committee  was  to  meet  early  in  January 
of  the  next  year,  and  it  was  to  call  nation-wide  attention  to  this  meeting, 
with  a  plea  for  a  fair  consideration  of  Willkie  as  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  to  the  presidency  that  a  broadcast  was  planned  by  the  group 
who  were  backing  him.  Governor  Wills  was  one  of  these  and  because 
he  was  in  Vermont,  a  state  long  known  for  its  Republican  loyalty,  he 
was  asked  to  give  it.  The  title  was  purposely  made  arresting,  “Will  the 
Republican  Party  Commit  Suicide  in  1944?”.  Names  were  given  of  the 
“locusts”  who  to  retain  their  power  might  prefer  to  see  the  party  go 
down  to  defeat,  rather  than  sponsor  a  popular  candidate.  It  was  a  two 
fisted  speech,  after  the  manner  of  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  It  was  of  course  written  and  edited  by  the  group  supporting 
Willkie,  but  it  required  the  courage  of  conviction  to  give  it.  In  the  light 
of  the  years  which  have  passed,  years  which  have  successively  marked 
Republican  defeat,  it  was  but  one  voice  crying  111  the  wilderness;  but  it 
marked  Bill  Wills  as  one  of  the  progressive  conservatives  which  he  was, 
and  strengthened  a  friendship  for  Wendell  Willkie,  who  died  truly  of  a 
broken  heart,  broken  on  the  wheel  of  “practical”  politics.  At  breakfast 
in  his  New  York  apartment,  just  two  weeks  before  his  death,  this  was 
the  definite  impression  his  friend  from  Vermont  carried  away. 

Of  course  a  nation-wide  broadcast  was  something  extraordinary  in 
the  Wills  household.  From  the  afternoon  when  the  technicians  arrived 
to  set  up  the  seemingly  simple  contrivance  which  was  to  carry  his  voice 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  minute  when  the  announcer  gave 
the  nod  for  him  to  begin,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  excitement.  A 
few  close  friends  and  the  office  associates  were  there.  One  very  amusing 
incident  occurred,  when  the  newspaper  man  detailed  to  report  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  owned  by  one  of  those  referred  to  in  an  uncompli¬ 
mentary  way  in  the  broadcast,  was  unable  to  complete  his  assignment, 
Governor  Wills  took  over  and  reported  on  his  own  speech,  much  to  his 
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secret  glee.  The  response  on  the  whole  was  favorable,  though  there  were 
the  expected  repercussions  from  the  other  group.  At  this  time  he  was 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  to  be  hung  with  those  of  the  other  Vermont 
governors  in  the  Executive  Chamber.  It  was  not  a  success  and  had  to  be 
given  up,  through  no  fault  of  the  artist,  but  because  as  he  sat,  certain 
letters  and  telegrams  came  to  his  mind,  and  so  constantly  changed  his 
expression  that  the  artist  was  helpless.  Another  attempt  was  made  later, 
but  by  this  time  his  health  and  the  pressure  of  two  strenuous  administra¬ 
tions  had  sobered  him  beyond  the  point  where  his  natural  genial  manner 
was  apparent,  so  that  while  it  is  a  good  likeness  of  him  as  he  then  was, 
it  fails  to  give  an  idea  of  his  full  vigor. 

War,  with  the  problems  arising  from  it,  common  to  the  New  England 
states  brought  into  being  meetings  of  their  governors.  The  first  in 
history,  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Vermont  executive,  met  in  Mont' 
pelier,  again  making  their  headquarters  at  the  National  Life  Guest 
House  through  the  courtesy  of  its  officers.  This  was  another  “first”  to 
be  added  to  a  rather  long  list,  some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned 
elsewhere;  the  meetings  with  Department  Heads,  the  radio  broadcasts, 
the  social  benefits  for  State  Employees;  the  use  of  the  Silver  Service  at 
State  Receptions;  the  recognition  of  Recreation,  directed  by  Mrs.  A. 
O.  Brungardt,  first  under  Civilian  Defense,  and  later  as  the  second  state 
to  do  so,  made  a  separate  department  by  legislative  action;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  also  state  supported;  the  meetings  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  the  institution  of  the  school  lunch 
program  under  Mrs.  Hugh  Warner,  and  one  when  as  a  trustee  ex  officio 
of  UVM  he  asked  permission  to  personally  present  her  diploma  to  his 
daughter,  Anne,  at  her  commencement.  This  as  with  the  other  “firsts” 
has  continued  to  be  the  custom,  with  the  fathers  on  the  Board  or  the 
Faculty  giving  their  diploma  to  a  son  or  daughter  at  their  graduation. 

In  the  matter  of  Honorary  Degrees  he  received  the  one  usually  offered 
the  governor  in  office  at  Norwich;  the  one  at  UVM  also  traditionally 
given,  was  at  his  request  deferred  until  after  the  Special  Session  had 
voted  the  funds  to  save  the  University.  Middlebury  College  also  con¬ 
ferred  a  degree,  Honoris  Causa,  “William  Henry  Wills,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  we  welcome  your  Excellency  to  the  distinguished 
company  of  our  Honorary  Fellowship.  In  so  doing  we  pay  tribute  to  you, 
not  because  you  hold  the  highest  office  in  our  state,  but  because  as  in¬ 
cumbent  of  that  office  you  have  been  courageous  and  forthright  in  sup¬ 
porting  men  in  whom  you  believe  and  causes  which  you  find  just;  because, 
with  skillful  administration  and  vigorous  leadership  you  have  labored 
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unremittingly  for  the  economic  and  social  welbbeing  of  Vermont;  and 
because  in  statesmanlike  manner  you  visualize  the  problems  of  State 
which  lie  ahead,  and  have  shown  wisdom  to  plan  for  their  solution.  For 
these  compelling  reasons  it  is  my  honor  to  confer  upon  you,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Trustees  of  Middlebury  College  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  honors  here  and  everywhere 
appertaining  thereto.” 

It  was  a  great  source  of  disappointment  to  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
receive  the  33nd  degree  in  Masonry  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  This 
came  after  he  had  gone  to  Washington  and  while  he  was  convalescing 
from  a  second  severe  heart  attack.  He  begged  his  physician  to  let  him  go, 
even  in  a  wheel  chair,  but  the  doctor  was  adamant,  and  before  the  next 
year  when  he  might  again  have  received  it,  he  had  passed  beyond  the 
realm  of  mamconferred  degrees. 

With  his  sudden  death  in  Brockton,  Mass,  while  presiding  over  hear' 
mgs  of  the  Communications  Commission,  the  life  of  just  plain  Bill,  as 
he  was  called  by  most  of  those  who  knew  him,  ended.  By  the  ironical 
twist  of  fate,  his  wife,  who  had  been  his  constant  companion  was  not 
with  him.  A  young  lawyer,  from  the  Commission  received  his  last  thought 
to  temper  as  far  as  possible  the  shock  to  her  and  to  his  daughter. 

His  was  a  valiant  life,  filled  with  love  for  his  fellow  men;  generous 
in  his  gift  to  them  of  himself  in  their  service;  forgetful  of  his  physical 
handicap,  humble  in  his  knowledge  of  his  educational  limitations;  the 
kind  of  an  American  who  makes  for  the  rock  ribbed  strength  which  has 
built  her  in  times  past  and  will  save  her  in  perilous  times  to  come;  the 
truly  Common  Man  who  forms  the  bulwark  of  her  people. 
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Lord  Halifax  and  Governor  Wills 


Heil?  Hitler 


The  Wills  Home  in  Bennington 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


From  the  Distaff  Side 

Containing  Excerpts  from  a  Diary  kept  by  H.M.W. 
during  the  years  1941—1945 

January  17,  1941 — The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  packing  for  the  Inaugural 
in  Washington.  Roosevelt  has  broken  another  precedent  by  running  for  a 
third  term.  I  had  hoped  we  could  attend  a  Republican  one,  but  I  guess 
pork  barrel  patronage  combined  with  real  social  reforms,  plus  the  threat 
of  war  and  consequently  fairly  good  times  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
New  Deal  for  some  time  to  come.  The  American  people  vote  against  and 
not  for  and  as  yet  too  many  are  satisfied  with  letting  the  Government 
take  care  of  them.  I  wonder  is  this  a  second  Roman  Empire  with  its  free 
circuses  and  bread?  Have  we  come  to  a  realignment  in  parties  if  we  can 
hang  on  to  our  two-party  system?  At  any  rate  we  shall  represent  a  fighting 
minority  and  I  am  glad  Bill  is  in  office  in  an  Inaugural  year. — We  were 
told  to  be  ready  and  follow  orders  absolutely  for  the  Inaugural.  From 
experience  cards  and  tickets  are  guarded  from  theft  until  the  last  minute. 
We  were  in  luck  in  seeing  the  Presidential  party  go  to  church,  just  across 
the  way  from  our  hotel.  The  President  is  very  crippled  and  whatever 
may  be  one’s  differences  from  his  political  views,  he  calls  forth  nothing 
but  admiration  for  his  splendid  courage. — Anne  and  I  sat  together  on  the 
Capitol  grounds,  Bill  with  the  other  Governors  on  the  rostrum.  It  was  a 
clear  cold  day  and  we  were  glad  of  fur  coats  and  rugs.  Someway  there 
was  in  the  air  a  feeling  that  this  was  an  epoch  making  event,  not  only 
because  it  broke  the  precedent  of  a  third  term,  but  because  one  felt  that 
before  this  term  is  over,  we  as  a  people  will  be  in  the  European  War. 
The  flag  on  the  Capitol  stood  out  against  a  perfectly  blue  sky,  and  al¬ 
though  the  ceremonies  on  the  steps  were  impressive,  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuing  character  to  that  emblem  which  carried  one’s  mind  to  the  other 
great  periods  in  our  history,  and  made  one  feel  that  while  little  man  acted 
his  part  in  successive  generations,  the  idea  for  which  the  flag  stands  goes 
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on  triumphantly  whoever  the  actor  may  be.  So  someway  words,  however 
impressive  they  might  sound,  didn’t  make  the  impression  they  might 
have  in  another  setting.  On  the  human  side,  it  didn’t  seem  strange  to  be 
sitting  with  women  whose  pictures  had  appeared  often  in  the  news. — 
The  cars  were  lined  up  three  for  each  state  in  the  order  of  their  admission 
to  the  Union.  That  placed  Vermont  fourteenth  in  line.  We  were  glad  to 
open  the  boxes  of  lunch  which  had  been  provided  and  equally  glad  that 
Kentucky  joined  soon  after  Vermont,  when  its  Governor  passed  along 
some  of  their  good  Bourbon.  At  last  they  started.  There  were  some 
“Boos”  for  recalcitrant  Vermont  (along  with  its  sister  rebel,  Maine) 
as  well  as  some  cheers  down  the  long  line  of  march  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. — We  had  good  seats  in  the  stand  to  watch  the  parade.  The 
skies  had  become  overcast  and  there  was  a  chill  of  foreboding  as  we 
watched  the  mechanized  units  roar  past.  Will  they  be  adequate  when  it 
comes  our  turn  to  try  to  stop  the  barbarity  of  that  man  Hitler  and  the 
forces  he  has  unloosed?  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  at  peace  too  long  to 
understand  his  ilk. — At  the  Farmers’  Club  I  was  asked  to  give  an  account 
of  our  Washington  trip.  They  had  an  hour  and  a  half  program  before. 
By  the  time  I  was  called  on  every  one  was  dozing.  As  I  went  to  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk,  I  said  to  myself  “Give  them  all  you  have,  Hazel,  Dramatize  it.” 
I  guess  I  did  for  they  seemed  to  like  it,  especially  when  I  referred  to  Bill 
as  the  Governor  and  then  apparently  forgot  and  called  him  “Bill.”  He 
was  right  there  and  came  back  splendidly  with  just  the  right  touch  of 
amused  pride.  Good  boy!  They  wanted  more,  even  at  that  hour,  but  they 
didn’t  get  it.  Always  stop  before  they  have  had  enough,  that’s  my  idea. 


Governors’  Conferences — Boston  ’41 — Anne  and  I  flew  over  the 
beautiful  green  hills  of  Vermont.  The  State  House  dome  looked  like  a 
huge  jewel  set  in  the  green.  It  is  certainly  a  target  from  the  air. — We 
went  to  the  Fore  River  Ship  Yards.  America  is  at  last  arming.  Secretary 
Knox  spoke  of  the  impregnability  of  the  Navy.  I  hope  he  isn’t  whistling 
in  the  dark. — Went  to  Natalie  Hammond’s  place  for  tea.  She  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  Women’s  Volunteer  Unit.  They  looked  very  swank  in  their 
uniforms  and  were  very  military.  It  was  the  first  face  to  face  acquaintance 
I  have  had  with  Civilian  Defense. — The  cloud  of  UVM  troubles  followed 
us  down  here.  Bill  went  by  plane  to  New  York  to  see  if  he  could  get 
help  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. — We  women  had  some  good  talks 
about  our  own  problems  of  requests  for  everything  from  salt  shakes  to 
quilts. 

Ashville,  N.  C.  1942 — Went  to  the  Grove  Park  Inn,  a  beautiful  hotel 


in  Western  North  Carolina.  This  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  internment  of  the  Jap  and  German  diplomats  after 
war  was  declared.  They  fought  among  themselves  continuously. — We 
went  to  see  the  house  built  by  George  Vanderbilt  in  the  Gay  Ninety 
period,  called  Biltmore.  It  is  an  example  of  the  days  when  men  made 
money  so  fast  they  found  it  hard  to  spend  it.  The  banquet  hall  was 
vibrant  with  the  ghosts  of  the  beautiful  women  of  that  period,  show 
pieces  for  their  husbands’  ability  to  make  money.  One  wondered  if  they 
ever  had  a  chance  to  be  themselves?  It  is  a  monument  to  a  day  which  has 
vanished  from  American  life. — Lord  Halifax  was  the  speaker.  News  h?d 
just  come  of  the  fall  of  Tobruk.  I  was  so  impressed  by  his  British  attitude, 
that  this  might  not  turn  out  so  badly  after  all.  He  leisurely  and  with 
apparent  imperturbability  smoked  a  cigarette  as  he  talked.  Certainly  the 
American  attitude  is  much  different. — To  me  the  Chinese  scholar  (one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  banquet)  with  the  philosophy  of  his  “People”  as  he 
continually  called  them,  and  his  reference  to  twenty  centuries  as  we  speak 
of  years,  was  very  interesting  and  enlightening  in  getting  a  glimpse  into 
the  Oriental  mind. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  1943 — Went  to  a  deluxe  Clam  bake  at  the  Wigwam, 
a  summer  place  owned  by  a  Mr.  W.  who  bragged  that  1000  lobsters  and 
10,000  clams  had  been  personally  conducted  from  the  East.  A  movie 
theatre  seating  about  forty  and  a  club  chair  for  Mr.  W.  with  a  row  of 
push  buttons  on  the  arm  so  that  without  too  much  effort  he  could  order 
anything  he  wished,  Mr.  W.  very  autocratic,  presented  a  picture  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  capitalism  which  was  disgusting  rather  than  impressive. 
— A  wonderful  trip  to  Lockburne  Air  Base.  One  ship  represents  an 
expenditure  of  $250,000,  each  man’s,  of  eleven  in  the  crew,  training 
$25,000,  1500  gallons  of  gas  for  a  run  of  eight  hours.  More  than  this, 
though,  I  was  impressed  by  the  integrity  of  workmanship  and  the  hours 
of  training  which  made  it  into  a  perfect  whole,  a  deadly  machine  but 
very  wonderful. — A  great  military  depot  where  were  assembled  parts 
for  all  the  areas  where  we  have  forces.  One  shed  held  260,000  different 
articles,  miles  of  road  equipment  parked  wheel  to  wheel  and  sheds  where 
women,  black  and  white  together,  crated  guns,  hammering  expertly  for 
eight  hours  at  a  stretch.  There  are  two  problems  America  must  solve; 
women  in  employment  after  the  war  and  the  race  question. 

Hershey,  Penn.  1944 — Went  in  to  Harrisburg  for  a  tour  of  the  State 
House,  cost  $25,000,000,  really  very  lovely.  Our  own  for  simple 
Vermont  is  as  lovely.  Both  have  simple  classic  lines.  We  met  the  men  at 
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the  Executive  Mansion  for  lunch.  Again  everything  is  on  a  grand  scale. 
The  dining  room  is  equipped  with  complete  service  for  120,  in  fact  there 
are  three  such  services;  fourteen  people  are  employed.  We  wouldn’t 
want  anything  like  that,  of  course  in  Vermont,  but  an  adequate  home 
with  perhaps  one  servant  would  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  state. — I  was 
going  to  Washington  to  a  Recreation  Conference  at  six  the  next  morning 
so  had  an  agreement  with  a  state  trooper  to  meet  me  outside  the  hotel  at 
five'thirty  A.M.  Crept  out  of  a  hotel  in  the  process  of  being  scrubbed  and 
rode  into  Harrisburg.  When  we  arrived,  there  was  another  trooper,  and  a 
Red  Cap  carrying  my  small  overnight  bag,  the  station  master  who  joined 
us.  A  most  impressive  parade  at  six  in  the  morning  and  only  the  cleaning 
women  and  workman  to  be  impressed!  The  next  morning  at  Montpelier 
Junction  we  were  met  by  the  taxi  driver  in  his  shirt  sleeves  (our  troopers 
were  all  too  overworked  to  ask  one  thing  more  of  them)  who  let  us  all 
carry  our  heavy  bags,  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  his  equipage  and  said 
“There’s  your  car,  Governor.’’  After  all,  Vermont  bends  a  little  too  far 
back,  sometimes  in  its  equality  attitude.  I  could  wish  for  a  little  defer' 
ence  to  the  office  if  not  the  man. 

Mackinac,  1942 — There  were  eighteen  of  the  twentyTour  Republican 
Governors,  four  Senators,  four  Congressmen  and  some  National  Com' 
mitteemen.  The  purpose  of  their  meeting  was  to  formulate  plans  long 
enough  before  the  Convention  to  present  them  to  the  people.  The  twenty' 
four  governors  in  their  states  represent  80  millions  of  people.  The  great 
issue  was  the  Foreign  Policy,  between  the  Isolationists  lead  by  Vanden' 
burg  and  Taft  and  the  Internationalists  lead  by  Austin,  Dewey  and 
Willkie.  (Bill  in  this  camp. )  A  good  compromise  plan  was  finally  worked 
out,  repudiating  extreme  Isolationism.  Position  is  all  so  dependent  on 
the  right  contacts.  It  was  interesting  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  watch 
the  wives  continually  jockeying  for  these  contacts.  I  wish  I  were  more 
capable  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

St.  Louis,  1944 — A  meeting  of  all  Republican  Governors  called  by 
Governor  Dewey,  candidate  for  president. — It  was  beastly  hot.  Re' 
porters  were  lying  in  wait  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  in  retrospect 
isn’t  so  bad  but  was  mighty  unpleasant  at  the  time.  Bill  got  into  the 
bathroom  for  a  tub  and  out  in  time  for  an  interview  with  a  reporter, 
leaving  me  to  settle  our  clothes,  try  to  get  into  something  fresh,  ana  in  the 
meantime  a  female  reporter  came  in  and  began  firing  questions  at  me, 
asking  me  what  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Truman,  the  wife  of  the  candidate  for 
Vice  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  working  for  him  while  he  was 
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in  the  Senate.  I  said  that  I  hadn’t  thought  about  it.  Then  she  asked  me 
about  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  I  parried  that  one  by  saying  I  admired  her.  Then 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  taken  money  for  helping  my  husband  in  his 
political  career.  I  said,  “No,”  that  any  woman  would  help  her  husband 
in  any  undertaking  he  went  into,  that  if  she  couldn’t  she  had  better  get 
a  divorce  from  him.  Later  to  my  horror,  the  interview  appeared  in  the 
paper  with  headlines  that  the  wife  of  the  Vermont  Governor  said  Mrs. 
Truman  should  get  a  divorce  from  her  husband!  The  next  day  when  I 
was  having  lunch  alone,  I  saw  an  editorial  in  a  somewhat  sensational 
paper  headed,  “Mrs.  Hazel  McLeod  Wills  Insults  Mrs.  Truman.”  I 
didn’t  want  to  bother  Bill,  so  the  trooper  who  was  his  Aide  and  I  went 
to  the  Zoo  and  watched  the  monkeys.  His  wife  was  expecting  a  baby 
and  I  was  in  the  doghouse,  so  we  comforted  each  other  in  a  proper 
setting.  I  learned  the  hard  way  about  interviews  from  that  experience. 

War.  My  clear  work  in  this  Defense  Program  is  to  see  that  Bill  has  a 
serene  and  peaceful  home  to  come  to  at  the  end  of  the  long  hard  days,  so 
full  of  swift  decisions  to  be  made,  when  as  he  says  they  finally  leave 
him  to  make  the  final  decision,  a  lonesome  job,  after  all.  I  shall  not  get 
involved  with  any  thing  which  will  prevent  my  meeting  him  with  good 
cheer  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  only  possible  if  I  am  not  too  tired.  So  back 
to  the  job  of  the  woman  behind  the  man. 

January  12,  1942 — Today  I  put  away  all  the  speech  material  which  I 
lave  had  in  my  little  black  book  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Some  way 
the  things  we  have  been  saying  before  this  war  was  thrust  upon  us  seem 
so  insipid  and  inadequate  in  the  face  of  the  grim  reality  which  now 
confronts  us.  With  news  each  day  of  enemy  successes  and  the  knowledge 
of  America’s  woeful  unpreparedness,  there  doesn’t  seem  much  point  in 
talking  generalities.  And  yet,  as  the  meeting  on  Morale  held  in  Bill’s 
office  brought  out,  we  must  somehow  preserve  our  balance,  humor  and 
perspective.  That  was  a  fine  meeting,  attended  by  the  Heads  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  state,  for  the  most  part  young  men  with  a 
naturally  more  aggressive  viewpoint.  I  do  hope  the  United  States  will 
get  young  men  into  the  leadership  of  our  forces.  Otherwise  we  can’t 
hope  to  conquer  the  Youth  movements  of  the  Totalitarian  State. — We 
got  up  at  seven  so  that  we  would  surely  be  in  Burlington  in  time  for  Bill 
to  review  the  troops  on  Army  Day.  We  have  to  plan  on  extra  time  with 
the  forty-mule  speed  which  Bill  has  asked  people  to  observe  for  conserva' 
tion  of  gas.  The  parade  was  entirely  mechanized,  five  hundred  units 
taking  an  hour;  not  inspiring  but  grim  and  aweful  in  its  deadliness.  The 
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pageantry  of  war  is  no  more.  Certainly  the  Romance  of  the  Knight  riding 
forth  on  his  charger  for  the  sake  of  his  Lady  Fair  leaning  from  her  balcony 
is  a  myth  of  the  far  distant  past.  With  universal  and  deadly  warfare  will 
there  come  universal  peace  and  understanding? — We  were  walking 
toward  the  hotel  when  Father  Brennan  met  us  and  asked  us  to  go  with 
him  to  the  USO  where  the  boys  were  having  a  dance.  It  was  the  eve  of 
Mothers’  Day  so  he  asked  me  to  say  a  word  for  their  mothers.  Chances 
had  been  drawn  on  door  tickets,  the  first  two  to  be  given  telephone  calls 
to  their  mothers  and  the  next  three  telegrams.  Poor  kids, — they  are 
lonesome  but  brave,  and  fated,  so  many  of  them  not  to  live  beyond  this 
year.  War  culls  the  best. — This  July  Fourth  was  entirely  different  from 
any  I  have  known.  The  great  need  for  powder  for  war  prohibited  the 
sale  of  any  fireworks.  It  was  different  and  good  and  I  trust  that  will  be 
an  American  custom  which  has  gone  the  way  of  firing  a  cannon  on  the 
village  green.  It  was  rather  an  aboriginal  custom  full  of  joy  for  the  small 
boy  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  grownups. 

UVM. — Mary  Jean  (Dean  of  Women)  asked  me  to  stand  in  line  at  the 
tea  for  the  Senior  Girls.  She  said  that  as  there  was  no  President’s  wife 
and  Bill  was  doing  so  much  for  the  University,  it  seemed  fitting  that  I 
should  do  it.  It  was  fun  to  see  the  expression  on  people’s  faces  as  they 
came  through  the  line,  as  they  tried  to  place  me  and  the  reason  for  my 
being  there. — Friday  went  up  in  the  pouring  rain  to  Elmore  to  break 
camp  there.  I  had  hoped  it  would  give  Bill  some  little  surcease  from  the 
strain  he  is  under,  but  it  didn’t  work.  Nothing  can  overcome  the  horror 
of  the  UVM  situation  which  has  ruined  a  summer  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  happy  one  with  the  Sesquicentennial  celebrations  and  no 
campaigning.  As  it  is,  Bill  has  spent  every  free  Sunday  at  home  and  every 
night  way  into  the  night  in  Montpelier  trying  to  reconcile  the  forces, 
jealous  and  tricky,  each  trying  to  outwit  the  other,  in  his  attempt  to 
save  the  University  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Vermont;  always  in  imminent 
danger  of  ruining  his  whole  political  career.  Thank  God  he  is  doing  the 
right  as  he  is  given  to  see  it  without  a  thought  of  personal  expediency. 
Of  such  stuff  heroes  are  made,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  places  of 
responsibility;  but  it  about  breaks  the  heart  of  the  wife  who  is  so  helpless 
except  for  what  strength  and  comfort  she  can  offer  him  when  he  at  last 
comes  home.  There  will  have  to  be  a  special  session  in  September. — Bill 
was  given  his  deferred  Honorary  Degree  along  with  President  McAfee  of 
Wellesley  and  Doctor  Elliot  Cutler.  They  certainly  showed  their  ap¬ 
preciation  for  all  he  had  done  in  the  applause  they  gave  him  when  he 
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was  presented  for  the  degree.  Of  course  I  was  all  choked  up.  To  me  it 
wasn’t  an  Honorary  Degree,  but  truly  the  consummation  of  many  years 
of  selFeducation  under  the  hardest  conditions. — We  went  to  Burlington 
for  the  Kick  off  Dinner  for  the  drive  for  funds  on  the  part  of  the  University. 
Were  an  hour  late  after  a  very  hard  day  for  Bill.  He  was  almost  exhausted. 
It  was  a  great  success.  The  people  on  the  hill  raised  $22,000.  A  mighty 
fine  record  when  salaries  had  already  been  cut  and  class  loads  augmented 
by  the  war. 

Vermonters. — Sat  down  to  a  typical  chicken  pie  dinner  with  many  pies 
to  top  off  and  plenty  of  rolls.  How  does  rural  America  work  off  all  that 
starch?  I  guess  that’s  it.  They  do  work  it  off. — I  drove  while  Bill  rested 
on  the  way  to  the  Barton  Fair.  As  usual  we  argued  over  the  way  to  go. 
We  went  Bill’s  way.  The  roads  were  awful  that  back  way.  Reached 
Barton  on  time  and  was  I  tired!  As  we  reached  the  grounds  the  manager 
met  us  and  said  “I  don’t  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  Mrs.  W.  ” 
Then  he  fished  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  ticket  which  he  passed 
through  the  window  to  me.  “Here,”  he  said,  “take  this  and  you  can  find 
a  seat  on  the  Grand  Stand.  ”  I  could  have  told  him  I’d  much  rather  sit  and 
rest  than  to  go  on  to  his  old  Grand  Stand,  but  instead  I  smiled,  took  it, 
hiked  alone  around  the  race  track,  and  squeezed  myself  onto  an  already 
crowded  stand.  Anonymity  has  its  purpose  sometimes  for  when  Bill 
came  out  on  the  platform  the  man  next  to  me  said  to  his  neighbor,  “Who 
is  this  man  Wills?”  I  guess  we  aren’t  as  welbknown  around  Barton  as 
we  thought. — In  Tunbridge  after  a  chicken  pie  supper  they  gave  Bill  a 
shingle  taken  from  the  old  Wills  house  there.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  an 
original  settler.  Such  a  nice,  thoughtful  simple  Vermont  gesture.  Much 
appreciated. — In  Greensboro  I  went  with  Bill  to  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  Men’s  supper.  As  one  of  the  men  looked  into  the  car  as  we  drove  up  and 
I  said  I  was  afraid  we  had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  supper,  he 
replied,  “Mrs.  Wills,  there  is  not  a  house  in  the  village  which  would 
not  be  honored  to  have  you  in  it.”  And  he  saw  that  my  supper  was  sent 
to  a  nearby  house.  On  the  way  to  Middlebury  to  the  first  Music  Festival 
— A  lovely  ride  over  the  mountain,  but  too  late  for  supper  at  Breadloaf, 
so  on  to  East  Middlebury  where  we  had  a  pleasant  country  supper.  Too 
late  to  go  into  Middlebury  to  dress  so  Bill  asked  for  a  room.  The  house 
was  full.  “Well,”  says  Bill,  “how  about  the  public  bathroom?”  At  the 
head  of  the  front  stairs  we  found  one,  hot  and  stuffy.  The  case  was  put 
in  the  tub  and  I  used  the  John  as  a  dressing  table.  Finally  as  Bill  pulled  on 
his  pants,  he  said  he  couldn’t  take  any  more  and  hied  himself  out  into  the 
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hitherto  deserted  hall.  As  he  pulled  up  his  suspenders,  he  looked  down 
to  see  about  twenty  guests  who  had  noticed  the  number  one  car  in  the 
yard  and  a  redfaced  landlady  practically  wringing  her  hands  over  the 
fact  she  had  treated  the  Governor  of  the  state  so  shabbily. — En  route 
from  Mary  Mason’s  farm  in  Randolph  (a  good  friend’s  refuge  in  time  of 
stress.)  Snow  and  ice  finally  stopped  the  car  in  the  Gulf.  A  man  behind 
with  a  New  Hampshire  license  seemed  much  disturbed.  At  last  he  said 
to  Bill,  “If  you  get  to  Montpelier  before  I  do  will  you  call  the  Governor 
and  tell  him  I  am  held  up?’’  “I  have  an  appointment  with  him  for  nine 
o’clock.’’  Bill  solemnly  assured  him  he  would. — Back  from  the  cemetery 
in  Panton  where  Bill  had  gone  to  his  mother’s  grave,  we  stopped  at  a 
store  in  Addison  Four  Corners.  While  he  was  in  the  store,  I  sat  out  in  the 
car  in  the  dark.  There  was  a  typical  group  of  youngsters  indulging  in  the 
horseplay  of  adolescence.  Some  one  of  them  heard  from  a  woman  who  came 
out  that  the  governor  was  inside.  The  gang  made  many  false  starts,  went 
off  in  a  huddle  and  finally  made  a  strong  frontal  attack.  As  they  did,  one 
of  them  said  he  wouldn’t  have  money  enough  to  buy  cokes  for  the  gang. 
They  stood  by  the  door  really  scared  stiff  in  spite  of  their  bravado.  As  I 
saw  Bill  coming  out,  not  noticing  them  particularly,  I  told  him  they  would 
like  to  meet  him,  so  he  turned  back  to  have  a  chat  with  them. — Came 
home  early  for  the  Pages  supper.  Planned  plenty  of  hamburg  and  I  don’t 
mean  maybe,  rolls,  scalloped  potato,  green  salad,  milk  and  apple  pie  a  la 
mode.  They  began  to  come  early,  each  with  one  red  rose  done  up  separ¬ 
ately.  It  made  a  dozen  when  assembled.  I  think  they  had  an  argument  over 
it  and  were  afraid  if  they  chipped  in  and  sent  the  dozen  I  wouldn’t  know 
they  had  each  shared.  It  really  was  impressive  and  such  a  lot  of  paper! — 
An  awfully  bright  gang. — Went  to  a  delegation  meeting  at  the  Pavillion. 
Pretty  tired.  That  would  be  the  time  one  of  the  Pages  snapped  my 
picture.  An  interesting  aftermath.  He  had  it  enlarged,  with  a  frame  and 
presented  it  to  me.  A  group  of  Pages  were  interested  onlookers  at  the 
ceremony.  Said  one,  “That  must  have  set  you  back  plenty;  fifteen  cents 
for  the  enlargement  and  how  much  did  you  pay  for  the  frame?’’  “Not 
much.  I  got  it  at  Woolworth’s.’’  “Well,  I  bet  it  set  you  back  thirty-five 
cents.’’  “What  of  it?,  I  guess  the  Governor  has  to  have  a  picture  of  the 
First  Lady  on  his  bureau,  no  matter  what  it  cost.’’  So  there  it  stands,  a 
monument  to  a  twelve-year  old  boy’s  generosity  and  forethought — and 
to  my  extreme  weariness  on  the  biggest  day  of  my  social  career,  (the 
first  reception). 

March  1944 — We  went  on  to  the  Essex  Cooperative.  Bill  said  in  his 
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speech  that  he  realized  this  was  the  last  meeting  he  would  attend 
officially,  but  he  hoped  they  wouldn’t  forget  him.  Frank  B.  who  had 
always  called  me  “the  Queen  of  Vermont,’’  said  to  me  as  we  were  leaving 
that  he  wasn’t  interested  in  pasts  or  futures,  only  in  presents  and  I 
hastened  to  assure  him  that  he  wouldn’t  be  embarrassed  by  any  passed 
Wills.  Many  people  in  politics  have  that  attitude,  apparently,  though 
they  are  not  all  as  forthright  as  Frank. 

Went  on  in  “Heart’s  Desire’’  (a  little  convertible  Chevy).  It  was  a  rare 
experience.  Somewhere  on  the  way  out  of  the  quietness  of  the  night  a 
plane  flew  over.  It  is  good  to  be  alone  occasionally.  The  world  and  all  in 
it  seems  to  take  a  better  perspective  under  these  conditions. — I  put 
the  top  down,  wound  my  head  up  and  as  I  had  time,  took  the  hill 
roads,  little  traveled,  but  beautiful,  and  just  soaked  in  nature,  almost 
literally  as  it  rained  two  or  three  times.  We  went  in  a  hard  shower  to 
the  home  of  a  former  governor  who  held  office  in  the  days  when  they 
had  wealth  and  lived  in  the  grand  manner.  Each  generation  meets  its 
times.  What  we  lack  in  the  amenities,  we  perhaps  make  up  for  in  the 
broader  understanding  of  people.  At  any  rate,  after  supper  with  the 
women  at  Fletcher  Farm,  this  Governor’s  wife  hopped  into  her  little 
Chevy  and  drove  back  to  Montpelier  alone,  unattended  by  footmen, 
chauffeurs  or  any  of  the  panoply  of  office. — Tonight  I  drove  over  to  St. 
J.  to  speak.  The  chairman  was  most  apologetic  that  she  hadn’t  asked  me 
to  supper,  saying  that  if  she  had  known  me  at  all  she  would  not  have  been 
afraid  to  ask  me  to  her  house.  I  told  her  she  must  never  forget  that  we  are 
all  just  people  no  matter  what  our  position  happens  to  be.  Another  night 
under  the  stars  alone  I  got  a  note  from  her  the  next  day  saying  she  had  not 
slept,  worrying  about  my  going  home  alone.  If  she  had  only  known  how 
happy  I  am  to  be  alone. — The  new  statue  of  Ethan  Allen  was  dedicated 
in  the  portico  of  the  State  House.  Some  one  remarked  they  would  like 
to  hear  Ethan  make  a  Fireside  Chat.  He  did  many  times  in  the  old 
Catamount  Tavern.  Wouldn’t  have  been  allowed  over  the  radio  by  the 
Censors  I  reckon.  From  the  street  at  night  all  I  can  think  of  is  that  he  is 
giving  the  Nazi  salute.  He  would  have  said,  however,  I  am  sure,  “Hell, 
Hitler.” — About  fifteen  hundred  hands  shaken  this  week.  Have  dis¬ 
covered  if  you  give  close  friends  your  left  hand,  you  can  flex  the  right 
one  and  get  the  blood  circulating  again.  The  nervous  kind  that  grab  hard, 
get  there  first  and  grab  harder.  The  flabby  sort,  get  away  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. — Have  been  catching  up  on  mail.  Another  crank  letter,  this  time 
for  a  necktie,  a  Victory  Quilt  of  red,  white  and  blue  with  the  V  made  of 
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Governors’  ties.  What  will  some  fool  woman  think  of  next? — A  Legion 
meeting.  They  had  as  guest  a  past  National  Commander,  seventy'two, 
with  four  children  and  fifteen  grandchildren  and  a  dearly  beloved  wife, 
so  he  reiterated  many  times.  In  his  cups  the  General  was  amorous, 
reaching  the  height  when  he  suggested  we  find  a  dark  corner.  I  replied 
“It  would  be  wonderful,  but  think  of  the  disappointment  of  the  people 
who  are  waiting  to  hear  you  speak!  You  must  consider  your  public!’ ’  His 
egotism  won  over  the  sentimentality  of  the  moment  as  he  allowed  he 
hadn’t  thought  of  them. — At  the  Bar  Association  banquet  Chief  Justice 
Moulton  sat  on  my  right.  Trying  to  get  a  brief  on  the  speaker,  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  lead.  He  told  me  he  must  be  spoken  to  in  words  of  seven 
syllables  only,  he  was  so  smart.  I  asked  the  Justice  what  I  could  do  to 
impress  the  man  on  my  right  and  perhaps  make  him  conscious  of  my  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  He  suggested  dropping  it  nonchalantly  in  my  soup  and 
asking  the  guest  of  the  evening  to  fish  it  out.  What  fun  Justice  Moulton 
was,  and  how  much  of  the  tedium  of  dry  officialdom  he  lightened  with 
his  rare  humor. — On  my  way  to  Burlington  for  the  closing  banquet  of  the 
Student  College  Union,  I  asked  Anne  what  to  say.  She  replied,  “Any' 
thing  but  talking  about  Democracy,  Mother.  Of  course  we  believe  in  it 
and  all  that,  but  for  two  years  that  is  all  every  speaker  has  given  us.’’  I 
needn’t  have  worried.  They  gave  me  three  minutes  as  the  girls  wanted 
to  go  to  a  dance.  Can’t  get  wound  up  on  Democracy  or  any  other  topic 
in  three  minutes.  Mary  Jean  as  always  struck  the  right  note. — Wynn 
Richards  and  her  Art  Director  arrived  to  take  the  pictures  for  the  Na~ 
tional  Cotton  Week.  They  are  to  come  out  in  the  October  Madamoisdle 
(I  thought  Anne  would  get  the  biggest  kick  out  of  that).  She  had  lights, 
camera  etc.,  turned  the  house  upside  down.  The  dresses  they  furnished 
didn’t  fit  and  they  were  not  too  pretty  anyway.  We  trotted  out  all  our 
accessories  and  after  two  days  with  the  aid  of  Hollywood  makeup  etc. 
we  got  probably  the  best  picture  we’ll  ever  have.  She  said  we  were 
good  sports.  Might  as  well  get  as  much  fun  as  possible  out  of  every 
experience. — Last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  AAUW.  That  meeting 
proved  beyond  all  question  that  I  had  no  business  to  hold  on  this  last 
year.  Oh  well,  one  can’t  spread  the  bread  too  thin  and  have  any  taste  of 
the  butter.  No  more  executive  jobs  for  me  while  Bill  is  Governor. — At 
Study  Club  (what  a  grand  bunch  of  women  they  are  and  how  happy  they 
have  made  life  here  in  Montpelier)  I  had  fun  resurrecting  “Elsie  Dins' 
more’  ’  and  ‘  ‘Luke  Walton,’  ’  the  literary  pabulum  fed  to  us  when  we  were 
young.  The  contrast  between  these  “Children’s  Books’’  and  the  ones 
which  the  children  of  today  read,  reviewed  a  few  weeks  ago  was  em 
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lightening,  both  as  to  moral  standards,  reflection  of  the  times  and  pure 
humor.  Four  “Elsies”  were  turned  in  at  the  Library  Commission  to  be 
read  by  the  men  in  service! 

We  went  down  home  late  Saturday  night  and  slept  late  Sunday  in  the 
best  beds  in  the  country,  in  the  prettiest  room  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
after  having  good  hot  baths  in  the  finest  water  in  the  world.  No  wonder 
we  were  happy  all  that  day. 

This  week  end  I  finished  the  crotcheted  tablecloth  I  have  been  working  on 
for  almost  three  years.  It  was  done  in  squares  so  I  could  take  it  in  a 
handbag.  As  I  finished  it  Bill  came  down  from  a  nap.  I  was  so  happy  to 
have  stuck  to  it  when  so  many  times  it  was  a  temptation  to  put  it  away 
that  I  said,  “I’m  glad  you  are  here  at  the  finish.”  He  yawned  and  said, 
“Is  it  another  bedspread?”  I  was  mad  and  hurt  and  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  press  it,  thinking  how  little  men  exerted  themselves  to  take  part  in 
women’s  interests  and  how  they  expected  an  interest  always  in  what  they 
did.  As  I  was  working,  Bill  came  out  to  make  amends.  Time  was  I  would 
have  had  a  nice  cry  with  subsequent  dear  comforting,  or  these  latter 
years  have  flared  up  and  said  something  caustic;  but  after  all,  these  later 
years  have  disciplined  us  and  shown  there  is  little  time  or  energy  for 
the  luxury  of  personal  feeling.  So  we  went  on  from  there.  The  cloth  has 
taken  three  years  of  odd  moments  and  represents  about  eight  dollars  in 
money  and  a  rough  estimate  of  530  hours  of  work.  So  much  for  cold 
figures.  Since  its  beginning  I  have  seen  my  dear  husband  grow  ten  years 
older  and  come  near  death’s  door,  my  daughter  pass  from  a  careless  school 
girl  to  a  fine  responsible  and  thoughtful  woman,  and  I  have  lost  so  much 
of  the  chuckle  of  life  and  become  a  settled  woman,  who  in  selbprotection 
from  the  hurts  of  public  life,  and  the  absorption  in  public  life  which  a 
Governor  in  war  time  must  have,  has  trained  herself  not  to  care  too  much 
nor  expect  too  much.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  the  contribution 
a  woman  can  make.  If  she  is  selfish,  she  insists  on  holding  on  to  certain 
pleasant  attentions,  to  her  family’s  detriment;  if  she  is  clear  visioned  and 
willing  to  grow  up,  she  does  it  with  an  outward  smile,  albeit  sometimes 
with  an  inner  heartache,  but  always  with  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
trying  to  do  her  part.  To  the  casual  observer,  a  pretty  tablecloth,  yes; 
to  the  woman  who  makes  it  during  the  most  important  days  of  her  de' 
velopment,  it  is  the  fabric  of  growth,  woven  of  tears  and  joys,  of  satisfac' 
tions  and  longing,  of  the  schooling  which  leaves  behind  forever  the  girl, 
the  cocky  young  woman  and  keeps  her  still  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  step 
to  step  with  the  growing,  developing  man  she  loves. 
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Biographical  Data 


1882  Born  in  Chicago  October  26 
Ancestry 

Jacob  Wills  moved  from  Connecticut  to  Tunbridge  1784 
Ebenezer  Wills  moved  to  western  Vermont  1827 
Harry  A.  Wills  grandfather  son  James  A. 

Patrick  J.  Foster  grandfather  daughter  Alzina 

their  children 
Adeline 
William  H. 

Harry  A. 

1892  Family  moved  back  to  Vergennes 
1900  William  moved  to  Bennington 

1914  Married  to  Hazel  McLeod,  August  19 

1915  Insurance  Agency  established 

1922  Anne  Kimball  Wills,  daughter,  born  February  1 
1929  Town  Representative 

1931  State  Senator 

1932  Unsuccessful  campaign  for  Lieutenant  Governor 
I-935  President  of  the  Senate 

1937  Lieutenant  Governor 
1939  Lieutenant  Governor 


1941\ 

1945J 

1945\ 

194 6/ 

*946 


Governor 

Member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Death  in  Brockton,  Mass.  March  6 
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